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history, Connop Thirlwall, who was a year or two 
younger than himself. Both at the Charterhouse, and 
even previously at Sevenoaks, he was a great reader, and 
especially he devoured English poetry with such avidity, 
and composed boyish verses so constantly, that he bade 
fair to become a poet rather than a historian. 

Why it was that he did not pass in due course from the 
Charterhouse to Cambridge, as was natural, considering 
his early taste for philosophy and history, we are not 
prepared to say. But there can be little doubt that his 
father was of opinion that a mercantile career was safer 
than a learned profession, at all events for a London 
banker's son ; and consequently it is no matter of surprise 
that at sixteen or seventeen he should have been trans- 
ferred from the study of Plato's “ Phedo,” and Mitford's 
“Greece,” to a clerkship in his father’s bank in Thread- 
needle-street. In spite, however, of his daily routine of 
commercial duty, he found time, by dint of early rising 
and reading in the long evenings, to keep up the interest 
which he had already taken in his favourite Athenians. 
And so passed his life for many years, a life of privacy 
and literary labour, little diversified by incident or ad- 
venture of any kind. 

A writer in the Daily News informs us that—“ Mr. 
Grote, early in life, was one of a band of young men 
who attached themselves to the society of the late Mr. 
James Mill, whose conversation on subjects of philosophy 
and politics deeply impressed him. In these circum- 
stances he formed an acquaintance with Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, which, notwithstanding their difference of age—Mr. 
Grote being a dozen years the elder of the two—ripened 
into a lasting friendship. The two young men had 
much in common. Their ways of thinking were similar. 
The leading problems in politics and philosophy they 
regarded from corresponding points of view, and if they 
differed in a few points of detail, they concurred in their 
methods of argument and in their main conclusions. 
Both have always been independent enough to criticise 
each other’s works, and sufficiently in accord to admire 
and appreciate them.” 

In or about the year 1820 he married Miss Harriet 
Lewin, the second daughter of the late Mr. Thomas 
Lewin, a neighbouring Kentish gentleman, by whom he 
had a son, who died in early infancy. This lady (who 
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survives him), we may here remark, was through life the | 


partner of his literary labours; and her name is well 
known to the world as the author of the “ Life of Ary 
Scheffer,” and (inter alia) of an excellent “ Collection of 
Papers in Prose and Verse,” mostly relating to matters 
of modern literary interest. 

It was about the year 1823 that he resolved to under- 
take the bold task of writing a complete and exhaustive 
“ History of Greece,” and one which should do justice 
to the policy of that State which, in her political institu- 
tions, as well as in her schools of philosophy. and poetry, 
cast all the other States of ancient Hellas fairly into the 
shade—we mean, of course, the Republic of Athens. 
Up to this time the history of Greece can hardly be said 
to have been written at all; for the chief merit of Gold- 
smith was the ease and charm of his style; Stanyan 
was hopelessly dull and stupid ; and Mitford had written 





so much in the spirit of a Tory of the school of Sid- 
mouth and Perceval that he was really a most incom- 
petent judge of the’ institutions of so “advanced” a 
community as that of Athens. He could understand 
and appreciate, perhaps, the more steady and inflexible 
conservatism of Sparta, But Athens was a riddle to him, 
and could be nothing else. Dr. Thirlwall’s noble work 
on the same subject, it may be here remarked, did not 
appear till a far later date ; and for many years the two 
historians must have been silently and steadily at work, 
independent of, and possibly unknown to, each other, 
though both were eagerly bent on the same objects, and, 
on the whole, were following out the same investigations 
with pretty much the same results. 
authority of the Zimes, to have been stated by Thirlwall 
that had he known that Mr. Grote was labouring in the 
same field, his own “ History of Greece” would never 
have been written; but the story, we fear, must be set 
down as apocryphal. 

The political movement of the years 1830-31, how- 
ever, woke Mr. Grote up from his weeks and months of 
studious labour, and drew out in the breast of the his- 
torian the elements of the active politician and zealous 
reformer. The question of a reform of the Constitution 
could not fail to interest him, busy as he had been for 
years upon the political and social changes introduced 
at Athens by such “Reformers” of their day as Cleis- 
thenes and Pericles. His father’s death, too, which 
happened in 1830, placed him in possession, if not of 
riches, at all events of an independent property; and 
he now felt it his duty to stand forward as the cham- 
pion and representative of certain opinions, the encour- 
agement of which was a matter very dear to his heart. 
At the dissolution which followed on the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, he was invited to contest the 
representation of the City of London in the Liberal 
interest, and he did not shrink from responding to the 
call. He was returned as one of the colleagues of Sir 
Matthew Wood, after a very severe struggle, and at the 
top of the poll; and it is hardly too much to say that 
his successful contest did more than anything beside to 
emancipate London from its ancient thraldom to the 
Corporation, and to unite and strengthen the Reform 
party in the City to an extent that could scarcely have 
been anticipated at the time. This contest, the date 
of which was December, 1832, was an introduction to a 
political connexion with the City, which was renewed 
at each general election subsequently until 1841, when 
he was warned that it was time to retire from the arena 
of St. Stephen's. During these nine years the link 
which bound him to the City of London was never 
broken; and that constituency remained from first to 
last his only political love, nor, so far as we know, did 
he ever court any other. But we are anticipating the 
order of events. 

If there was one subject with which the name of Mr. 
Grote, as a member of Parliament, was most closely 
connected, it was that of the Ballot, of which he was 
the strong and earnest advocate, both upon theoretical 
and practical grounds, from the day of his first entry 
into the Legislature. On the 25th of April, 1833, within 
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e four or five months of his election, if we may trust 
Hansard, he brought forward in the House of Commons | 
a motion to the effect “that it is expedient that in future | 
elections of members of Parliament the votes of the 
constituencies in each case shall be taken by the way 


som 


of ballot.” The motion, however, as might have been 
expected from the fact that Lord Grey was at that time 
at the helm of the State, was negatived by a majority 
of more than two to one. The country at large and 
the aristocratic Whigs were not as_ yet sufficiently 
“ educated” to grasp the idea of the Ballot ; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. Grote was obliged to console himself with the 
reflection that his principles, if they were sound in them- 
selves, had to bide their time in order to win their way 
ultimately. From session to session Mr. Grote accord- 


ingly satisfied his conscience by bringing forward his | 
| last sheet of their respective treatises. 


motion again and again as a private member, supporting 








| 


it always by a speech, which, if it was occasionally | 
somewhat lengthy and abstract, at all events secured | 


the attention of the House. His last, or one of his last 
motions on the subject of the Ballot, was brought forward 
by him on the 18th of June, 1839, and though it was 
negatived, yet he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
majority against him from “two to one” to “three to 
two,” and the number of his supporters more than 
doubled. After Mr. Grote’s retirement from parliamen- 
tary life, as our readers will remember, the Ballot was 


taken up as his special hobby by the late Mr. Henry | 


Berkeley ; and Mr. Grote had the satisfaction of living 


to see its principles affirmed and taken-up by a Liberal | 
| greater force,” as a writer in the Quarterly remarks, 


Ministry, and its speedy adoption secured, though it had 
not actually become part and parcel of the law of the 
land when death closed his laborious life. 


The first published effort from Mr. Grote’s pen was a | 
pamphlet on the question of parliamentary reform, now | 


very rare, and scarcely to be obtained. It appeared in 
1821, without the author’s name, and was published by 
Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock. It purported to examine 
in detail the arguments propounded on the subject by 
no less an authority than Sir James Mackintosh, in an 
article in the Edinburgh Review. It has been very much 
praised for its closeness of reasoning, the force and purity 
of its style, and the clearness and cogency of the con- 
clusions at which it arrived, but which, it is needless to 
add, were immensely in advance of the age which saw 
Lord Liverpool at the helm of affairs, and Lord Eldon 
presiding over the Court of Chancery. 

The first two volumes of Mr.Grote’s “History of Greece,” 
which treat of the early period of historic legends, were 
published early in the year 1846; and the work, which 


is carried down to the death of Alexander the Great | 


(B.C. 323), was completed by the issue of the twelfth and 
concluding volume in 1856. 

Mr. Grote’s “ History of Greece,” after making every 
allowance for the noble work of Bishop Thirlwall, which 
travels over the same ground, must be regarded from 
any point of view as one of the most valuable of modern 
contributions to the literature of antiquity. 


viewed as a special history of the Hellenic race, or as an 
exhibition of the true method in which historic criticism 
Should be given to the world, it is alike admirable. | 
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There is hardly a subject connected with Hellenic an- 
tiquity on which he has not thrown new and unexpected 
light. He has corrected the most inveterate errors 
which had been handed down from generation to gene- 


| ration; he has presented the most familiar facts in new 


aspects and new relations; he has caused things dimly 
seen heretofore and imperfectly apprehended to assume 
their true proportions and real significance; and his 
searching criticism has revealed to the eyes of scholars 
new traits of Greek character and new veins of Greek 
thought, like the new forms of organic nature which 
start into being under our microscopes. He took some 
years to complete this great work ; and it is remarkable 
that while Niebuhr and Arnold were cut off in the midst 
of their labours in the field of Roman History, Mr. Grote 
and Bishop Thirlwall each lived to write “ Finis” on the 
No doubt, in 
bringing this magnum opus to completion, he was largely 
aided by his practical knowledge of that political and 
commercial life which in England corresponds on the 
whole so largely to the life of an Athenian citizen of the 
days of Pericles or Alcibiades. As one of the leading 
bankers of London, and an active member of the Lower 
House of Parliament, he had abundant opportunities 
for studying life and character in their various phases, 
of observing the struggles of political parties, and of 
tracing the progress of constitutional changes; and “if 
Gibbon could remark that his captaincy in a Hampshire 
Militia Regiment had not been useless to him as the 
historian of the Roman Empire in its decay, with much 


“ might Mr. Grote have declared that his position as the 
advocate of the Ballot in Parliament was not useless to 
him as the historian of the Grecian Commonwealths.” 
Nor was his léarning, though of this practical kind, pur- 
chased at the expense of sound scholarship. The con- 
trary verdict, indeed, would be pronounced by every 
first-class man at Oxford or at Cambridge, who, if asked 
the question, would say that no modern writer was more 
remarkable than Mr. Grote for the soundness and accu- 
racy of what is called scholarship on the banks of the 
Isis andtheCam. “It is,” as was remarked by the writer 
already quoted, “the union of the English gentleman 
and statesman in one person with the learning of a 
German professor which gives its charm and peculiar 
value to this history.” 

The real truth is that Mr. Grote possessed several rare 
qualifications for his task, and that he lost no oppor- 
tunity of turning these qualifications to the very best 
account. Unlike most previous writers—all, perhaps, 
with the exception of Thirlwall—he conceived Hellenic 
antiquity as a living whole, and judged the Greeks, not 


| by his own standard, but by theirown. He endeavoured 


Whether | 


to think and to feel as the Greeks thought and felt ; 
whereas Mitford too often looked upon the Greeks, in 
some of their noblest phases, as a compound of fools 
and madmen, whose motives of action it was not worth 
while to study. He also endeavoured to give its full 
weight to that strong religious element which, after 
allowance is made for very many absurdities connected 
with the worship of the Gods, had a very powerful in- 
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fluence on the Athenians, who, on this account, are even 
complimented by St. Paul in a passage which has been 
sadly misunderstood by the translators of our English 
version of the New Testament. He did not become a 
heathen himself; but from first to last he tried to place 
himself in the position of an educated Greek who wor- 
shipped and feared the Gods, and wished to serve them 
and obey their will; and hence he constantly referred to 
the interposition of the Gods in terms which implied 
that he sympathized with their keen belief in Providence 
as a reality which shaped and moulded the course of 
public and private events. And, lastly, he always im- 
parted to his subject what we may call an ethical 
interest. “Other historians may excel him in picturesque 
description ; they may paint in more gorgeous colours 
the pomp of war, the intrigues of courts, and the out- 
ward events of history ; but no writer with whom we are 
acquainted, with the single exception of Thucydides, 
penetrated more deeply into the inward life of a people, 
or could analyse more carefully the political, moral, and 
social significance of each event ;” in this respect pre- 
senting a marked contrast to Gibbon, whose noble work 
excels just in those points where Mr. Grote never put 
forth his strength, and is weak to a degree in, not to say 
almost void of, this element of ethical interest. The 
work has other merits, such as its large use of analogies 
drawn from modern history by way of illustration, and 
the ability with which it draws the line between legend- 
ary and historical Greece ; but on these we really have 
no room to dwell here within the limits of our present 
notice. His history has reached five or six editions, and 
has been translated into German, and is in the course of 
being translated into French. 

Besides the above history, Mr. Grote was the author 
of several works, among which we should mention “ The 
Essentials of Parliamentary Reform” (1831), “Speeches 
on the Ballot Question” (1833 and 1836), “Seven Letters 
on the Recent Politics of Switzerland” (1847), “ Objec- 
tions to the Ballot Answered out of the Writings of 
Mr. James Mill” (1837), and “ Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates” (1865). He also contributed to 
the Westminster Review, in 1867, a critical notice of Mr. 
J. Stuart Mill’s “Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” which was afterwards reprinted separately. 
He was also the author of a work on Plato’s doctrine 
respecting the rotation of the earth, and Aristotle’s com- 
ments upon that doctrine, which was published in 1860. 
Some of the statements in Mr. Grote’s history, as might 
have been expected, have not been allowed to pass 
unchallenged, especially by Mr. Shilleto and other Cam- 
bridge scholars; but it has held its ground in spite of 
all attacks ; and it is only fair to add that his work on 
Plato also has been severely censured in certain quarters 
for his “rehabilitation of the Sophists,” and for the 
alleged “ Positivism” of its author. Those who would 


wish to see this question argued exhaustively, we must 
refer to an elaborate critique of the work itself in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September 1866. 

With respect to Mr. Grote’s two great works, a writer 
in the 7imes observes :—“ Most heartily do we wish that 
Mr. Grote had continued his ‘History’ to the successors 











of Alexander, and traced the fortunes of their dynasties— 
a dark period sadly in want of a philosophic historian 
to enlighten it. On that ‘History’ many would have 
been content to rest;*but the motto of Mr. Grote’s life 
was ‘Work.’ No sooner was the ‘History’ finished 
than the indefatigable author turned to another branch 
of Greek literature. By nature rather, we believe, an 
Aristotelian than a Platonist, philosophy—and before all 
Greek philosophy—was his darling subject. But he threw 
himself on Plato first, and his work, ‘Plato and the 
other Companions of Socrates,’ was completed and 
published in 1865, to show the mastery which its author 
had acquired over the thoughts as well as the deeds of 
Greece. With parts of it, indeed, as with his apprecia- 
tion and apology for the Sophists, in which he has lately 
met with an able adversary in Professor Jowett, it is an 
open question whether we can agree. But it is not so 
much agreement, as ability and an ingenuous method 
which we seek in philosophic discussion. That method, 
coupled with a laborious learning which leaves no autho- 
rity unsifted or untried that can throw any light on the 
subject, we find in Mr. Grote’s ‘Plato,’ and it must 
always be a matter of regret that his ‘Aristotle,’ on 
which he had bestowed equal pains, and of which one 
volume, we believe, is ready for the press, must remain 
an unfinished work.” 

But it was not only as a laborious student, a learned 
historian, and a profound philosopher that Grote lived 
and died. He did other work in his generation, and he 
did it well. It was his privilege to outlive ridicule in 
other matters besides the Ballot. Those who can re- 
member his parliamentary career can also recall the 
vigour with which he advocated the interests of Univer- 
sity College and the University of London, when the 
one was branded by an opprobrious nickname, and the 
other was but a nurseling compared with the vigorous 
manhood to which it has now attained. It is very easy 
to praise the University of London now, when it is a re- 
cognized institution of the land, when it is famous 
for the searching nature of its examinations, is repre- 
sented in Parliament, and has a large and powerful body 
of graduates. But Mr. Grote was its champion when 
it had none of these advantages to boast of, and was 
ridiculed as the “Godless” University. From first to 
last he has been the presiding genius over both those 
liberal places of education, which in some points con- 
trast favourably with other like institutions which affected 
to despise them. Over the University of London Mr. 
Grote perpetually watched. He was its Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and on him devolved most of the labour of 
managing its affairs. He was always ready to draw 
up its reports with his own hand, to consider new pro- 
positions as to its examinations, aud to support and 
strengthen it with his countenance and advice. In him 
the University has lost a Vice-Chancellor whose loss will 
only be truly appreciated hereafter. Nor was he 
less indefatigable in the responsible position of a 
trustee of the British Museum, never sparing himself, 
even when his health failed, and always sacrificing his 
ease and comfort for the sake of that most noble 
institution. 
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To these objects, together with his “ Aristotle,” the 
last years of his laborious life were devoted ; and when, 
two years ago, Mr. Gladstone, in the exercise of the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, offered Mr. Grote a peerage, the 
answer of the veteran historian and philosoper was that, 
however flattered he might feel at the offer of the Pre- 
mier, he felt bound to spend all the time at his disposal 
in the discharge of his duties as trustee of the British 
Museum and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don. That was his fitting sphere of action. As to the 
House of Lords, he had no inclination to enter it as an 
idle member of the Senate. 

In private life Mr. Grote was one of the most amiable 
and charming of men. His intellect, indeed, to the last 
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| deal from this production, and I will get you a publisher 


| 
| 
| 


was strong as a giant, but his manner was as modest as | 


achild’s. He was singularly unselfish and simple-minded. 
There was an exquisite courtesy in his address, a stately 
politeness in his mien, which reminded one of Sir Charles 
Grandison and the days of the hoop and the minuet. 
You saw at once that you had before you not only a 
profound philosopher, but also a most perfect gentleman. 
Caring much for others and little for himself, always 
ready to listen to those to whom it was worth while to 
listen, he lived among us the very pattern and model of 
modest merit. Shrinking from no duty for which he 
felt himself fit, and desiring no honour or applause from 
men, he has departed full of years and fame, an example 
to all students, whether of history or philosophy, to seek 
the truth, and when they have found it to tell it boldly, 
without fear or favour. The loss of such a man at any 
period of our history would be a grievous biow to litera- 
ture; but it seems irreparable at a time when real learn- 
ing is at so low an ebb in England, and when the 
pursuit of any study for its own sake, and not for some 
base and ulterior object, is an exception so rare as to be 
scarcely credible to a short-sighted and time-serving 


generation. 
The Daily News thus epitomizes its estimate of the 
deceased historian:—‘‘ A successful banker, and an 


ardent politician; a thorough man of business, and a 
distinguished man of letters; a philosopher of remark- 
able power, a scholar, with few equals among his 
countrymen; a historian with no superior among his 
contemporaries, the late Mr. Grote was emphatically a 
man whose death England has ample reason to deplore, 
while taking just pride in his career, and feeling heartily 
grateful for his services. Though he has lived to com- 
plete his great ‘History of Greece,’ yet he has not 
finished all the work he had projected. Nevertheless, he 
has lived long enough and worked diligently enough to 
give him a first place among the notable men of the 
civilized world,” 

It may be mentioned here, as a testimony to the wide 
recognition of Mr. Grote’s eminence among continental 
scholars, that as early as 1827 Niebuhr wrote as follows 
to Professor Lieber :—“ Endeavour to become acquainted 
with Mr. Grote, who is engaged on a Greek history ; 
he, too, will receive you well if you give him my 
regards. If you become better acquainted with him 
it is-worth your while to obtain the proof-sheets of 
his work, in order to translate it, I expect a great 

















here.” 
The following remarks of the 77mes on Mr. Grote and 


the early days of the Ballot will be read with interest at 
the present moment :—“ Now that the Ballot has been 
made a Cabinet question, and we are all so advanced as to 


| see that, after all, there is not so much harm in it, though 


it is so ‘un-English,’ it is difficult to realize the acrimony 
with which the Ballot was attacked in the first days of 
Reform. Great political capital was made out of the 
impracticable Mr. Grote and his Ballot-box, for the 
young banker not only advocated the Ballot, but had in- 
vented a Ballot-box on philosophic principles, in which 
a needle played a great part. How many laughs were 
raised by able writers against Mr. Grote and his plan of 
secret voting by ‘acupuncturation’ it is now needless to 
inquire. -Like many a man who has been first in the 
field in any subject, he met with ridicule instead of 
respect ; but it is not a little remarkable that just as he 
is dying, full of honours won in other studies, the system 
of voting which he advocated with such waste, as it then 
seemed, of energy and logic, should be on the eve of 
being passed as a Cabinet measure by a Liberal 
Government.” 

Mr. Grote died at his house in Saville-row, London, 
on the 18th of June last, full of years and full of honours. 
He became a member of the Institute of France in 1858, 
and in the following year was appointed a trustee of the 
British Museum. He was alsoa member of the Royal 
Academies of Munich, Amsterdam, Turin, Brussels, 
K6nigsberg, and St. Petersburg, and of many other 
learned societies at home and abroad. On the Saturday 
after his death he was buried in Westminster Abbey, his 
pall being borne by ten of the most distinguished of his 
friends and contemporaries. 


——- @  —---- 


SOCIETY AND SOCIALISM. 





OCIETY, like Nature, knows how to avenge itself. 
The adventurer who toys with terrible forces, or 
despises natural laws, pays the penalty of his ignorance 
or his rashness in many ways. He literally offers himself 
to an unknown executioner, and is as much a victim to 
order as the emeutier who perishes in a street riot. Society 
is not quite so terrible in its vengeance, but it is not the 
less certain to be avenged, or less restricted in its modes 
of execution. We may sum up its methods of vengeance 
under two heads—inertia and oblivescence. When it 
does not kill by toleration—by letting re-organizers and 
revolutionists wind themselves out into absurdity—it 
kills by forgetfulness, active and passive, refusing to pre- 
serve a man’s identity, by doing for his person and his 
life what the green grass of the village church-yard— 
poetry, fraternity, and equality—does for all grades in 
common, and by obscuring the little good he directly or 
indirectly did, under all kinds of seemingly impossible 
and impervious disguises. Friends, tombstones, and bio- 
graphies are all in vain. Society has been made war 
upon, and society has triumphed. The man is a name 
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he despised have continued unchanged ; the very ideas 
he had sown have passed into unrecognized form, as the 
upturned root of the dark violet is said to send up a 
white flower the next spring. 

We know of no more terrible example of this ven- 
geance, this serene self-preservation, than that which is 
afforded by the life and works of Robert Owen, the so- 
called “ Founder of Socialism” in England. He lived 
long enough to make a reputation, to perfect his schemes, 
to leave behind him a knot of disciples eager to destroy 
a society built on “a false basis,” and numerous colonies, 
embodying his highest ideal. From 1797 to 1858 he was 
a living force as writer, speaker, disputant, philanthro- 
pist, social philosopher, and colonizer ; great men visited 
him, bore with him, admired him, helped him, and fol- 
lowed him; he made a noise in the world, trying one 
plan here, another plan there, exciting theological ani- 
mosities, giving valuable assistance to Parliament, and 
fighting against political economy and our social system 
generally ; and he had, all the time, the ear of the people 
—he won them to his side, fed them with his notions, 
deluged them with his literature, and transformed them 
into an army of speculators and fanatics. He carried 
his ideas into France and Germany, and his organiza- 
tions into North America. He grasped, as he conceived, 
a lever that would overturn the world—the formation of 
character by circumstances—and never hesitated or 
doubted, either in the carrying out of the logic of his 
belief, or as to the ultimate success of the new views, or 
the new society. And yet, what do we see fourteen 
years after his death? There is not a single community 
in the United Kingdom living in accordance with his 
views, preserving the traditions of Ormston or New 
Harmony, or struggling towards a more or less perfect 
socialism. He has left behind him no school, no dis- 
ciples, no living movement, not even a dread of the 
ideas he promulgated, such as frequently cemented 
opposing political parties in France. There is one 
weekly organ, we believe, which still lives on its tradi- 
tions, and wields a feeble kind of political power ; but it 
only aims at destructive criticism, and has no positive 
constructive belief. 


—— 


| instead of a community of goods ; and table-rapping, with 


| immediate cash payment, took the place of spade-hus- 
| bandry and labour-notes. 


| 
| 
| 








It answers to the floating notions | 


of half-educated political dreamers and workers; but | 


Owen himself would repudiate its notions and its ser- 
vices. The Juternationale is deeply tinged with Social- 
istic notions, but the Commune has found little favour 
in this country. Owen was not a politician, or he would 
never have drifted into Socialism, as he most unmistake- 
ably did. Even the Chartists had clearer notions of the 
continuity of things than he had, and took care not to 
attack theology when it had nothing to do with their five 
points. Owenism! why the thing is not: it has evapo- 
rated. Its fatalism passed into goblinism, and instead 
of. reconstructing society on a practical basis, turned 
aside into investigations as to the overlapping bounda- 
ries of the material and spiritual world. “Circumstance 
forms character ” became translated into—“dreams and 
apparitions guide our lives.” The “Reasoning Machine” 
himself, as Owen was called, committed himself to a 


belief in frisky spirits and haunted houses. Socialism, | 


) 





Nor do these details exhaust the work of obliteration. 
Mr. Owen’s very personality is fading. His energy of 
character was essentially English, but his ideas were crude, 
foreign, and very nasrow. He has been dead more than 
a dozen years, and already he has been relegated to a 
semi-mythical position, and one of a kind that pro- 
mises oblivion rather than immortality. Once he filled 
all England with the power of his presence ; now he is 
only remembered as much as the leader of the “ Blan- 
keteers,” or a Chartist demagogue. There is no 
doubt that he founded infant schools; and yet we had 
almost forgotten that fact in the disputes between Mr, 
Lancaster and Dr. Bell. The factory system found in 
Owen its first and most vigorous opponent. He had 
seen its evils when a manufacturer at Manchester, and he 
drew up the bill which was entrusted to, and after a delay 
of four sessions was passed by, Sir Robert Peel, though 
in a mutilated form. He then withdrew from the agita- 
tion in disgust, leaving Mr. Oastler to carry on the cam- 
paign. Society erects a monument to the latter, and has 
scarce a word of praise or a line of commemoration of the 
former. Ii is very cruel, no doubt; but society, as we 
have said, is sometimes rather rough to the individual, 
especially when he has spent his whole life in warring 
against it, the system it has founded, and the creeds it 
believes. An effort has recently been made to disturb 
this growing forgetfulness. Mr. A. J. Booth, an unknown 
writer, who is friendly enough to interpret without 
being enthusiastic enough to mislead, has written a 
short biography of Owen, confessedly imperfect, but 
still useful enough in proving what we have written. 
A complete biography, he says, remains to be written, 
and it must be done by an enthusiastic disciple, “ gifted 
with unlimited patience.” Such a being does not exist ; 
and even were he alive, and anxious to write a glowing 
biography, the world would not read it. Society does 
not care to know the inner history. of a man whose outer 
works were all failures. Other great men generate in- 
tellectual conditions similar to the atmospheric ones 
that prevail around St. Paul’s. There is always a current 
about the lordly pile, however quiet the air may be else- 
where. It is so with great men. Dead or alive they 
stimulate intellectual activity. It is for every indepen- 
dent thinker to settle his relations to such minds—to 
admire, qualify, reject, or extend. But whoever thinks 
of mastering the problems of Socialism as part of the 
discipline necessary to full intellectual manhood? We 
should smile at such notions. “Socialism !” whispers So- 
ciety: “why not any other #sm you please? If you want 
to try experiments with explosives, don’t do it in popu- 
lous places, if you please, where there are houses and 
regular streets, and circulating life. Go into the back- 


woods or the plains of America, where society is not 
settled ; where newness is always a recommendation ; 
and where daring minds would demand a new sun because 
the present one has warmed the old world so long, if 
there were a possibility of their demands’ being enter- 
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cording to a pattern on your nail, as Mrs. Browning says; 
and if you try the work on me, recollect I am more 
stable than you think for, and collision may not be well 
for you. I pity your folly, but I may have to be merci- 
less, and just crush you—that’s all.’’ 

A word or two on what Owen did and did not do. 
He opposed machinery, after, as he thought, completely 
proving that every human being was a machine, “a blood- 
clock.” There never was more machinery in the world 
than there is now, and the more machinery the more 
room there is. for division of labour, and indirectly 
for individuality. _ He opposed credit and cash pay- 
ments, and invented labour-notes that drove people mad 
for awhile. We have come to regard coins as labour- 
tokens, and do not thank Owen for the notion. He 
found fault with competition, whilst favouring co-opera- 
tion. Mr. Mill, in common with many others, accepts 
the latter, is willing to extend it; but says, “I utterly 
dissent from the most conspicuous and vehement part of 
Socialist teaching, their declamation against competi- 
tion.” Trade-unionism has, no doubt, become to some 
extent Socialistic, but it is rapidly losing its earlier ex- 
travagance, and before long it will find it not to its 
interest to keep bad workmen and good on an artificial 
level. Mr. Owen was opposed to city life and to machine 
farming. But very few persons care to know that any- 
body has been so foolish. Spade husbandry is good on 
small farms, and under limited conditions, but it is im- 
possible on large farms, and with the diminution of 
agricultural labourers caused by the inviting prospects 
of town labour. To propose agricultural colonies as a 
barrier to an increase of towns is to misunderstand 
commercial life altogether. They could flourish only as 
the towns flourish. Belgian and French small farming 
would never pay but for the immense consumption of 
Paris and London, and facility of transit and transport. 
Owen condemned our existing marriage laws, just as he 
opposed our theology and metaphysics, but he has not 
made a solitary impression. He ran underneath the 
wheels of the car, when he might havediverted its course, 
and he was crushed accordingly. His communities bred 
nothing better than a placid dulness—a sort of Mormon 
content. Without a presiding genius they all came to 
grief. When Combe died, Ormston was dissolved—when 
Owen was absent from New Harmony dissensions began; 
and no sooner was Communism granted, in answer to 
repeated demands, than separation ensued, and other 
colonies started, gradually to expire. Owenism is now 
almost entirely identified with co-operation, and yet, as 
Mr. Booth shows, it existed before Owenadvocated it; and 
has grown independently of the stimulus which he gave 
to it. 

Socialism, then, is almost extinct in this country as an 
organic force, though some semi-socialist ideas float 
about. There are, in Yorkshire and elsewhere, manufac- 
turing establishments resembling New Lanark, with 
more modern improvements ; but no one identifies them 
with Owen or Socialism. Reformatories are farm colonies, 
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but they are not Communistic, and they only half de- 
monstrate the influence of circumstance on character. 
Parochial farms, on our waste lands, are now constantly 
being advocated, not because Owen had a notion that 


| Government ought to buy such tracts of land and let 


| poor people live by their cultivation, but because stone- 
| breaking and oakum-picking are demoralising and do 


not pay. Owen was illogical ; he disliked an order of 


| society that had ages of gentle growth and gradual 


change to recommend it; and he sought to institute a 
new order born of purely modern wants—a mere shift 
for temporary purposes—and make it final. He would 
have kept the poor gently undulating along one plain. 
Society is wiser. It believes in free circulation, from 
base to summit, from poverty to wealth, from rags to 
riches. We might as well try to force cream to rise in 
several layers, as reconstruct society on his principles. 


| There is no secret as to social orders that history has not 


| 





| revealed, and we can neither go back nor begin on a new 


basis. If any person believe otherwise, let them profit 
by the fate of Owen. If he had flung himself beneath 
the wheels of Juggernaut’s car, he could not have been 
more completely extinguished. And should they believe 
in “free thought,” on marriage and our social system, by 
which we do not mean free reformatory criticism, but 
positive constructive scheming, we commend to them, 
in Mr. Booth’s words, a course of Socialist reading., The 
twelve large volumes of the “ New Moral World” may 
be sufficient for an ordinary case. The disease must be 
very deep if the cure is not speedy and radical. 
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THE GRAND STYLE. 
PART I. 


\ \ 7HAT is the Grand Style? It is a name which 
the French have given to the style which pre- 
vailed in literature during the long period which succeeded 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, and lasted up to 
the French Revolution. This period is known in England 
as the Annian, or sometimes as the Georgian period ; 
but it really began about the Restoration of Charles IL, 
and extended to about the end of the first twenty-five 
years of George III. In the arts it is regarded as a 
period of decadence, in which the force of the great 
movement of the Renaissance was gradually spent : and 
in poetry it must also be regarded as on the whole a 
period of decadence ; since during its continuance poetry 
forgot to be great, wit and polish being substituted for 
the broad magnificence and the grandeur of design 
which characterized the earlier schools. In fact, the 
Grand Style in poetry is the exact counterpart of the 
Grand or High Schools in art. The one and the other 
rose from the same origin, existed the same length of 
time, and fell from the same cause. 
Painting reached its height in the sixteenth century. 
The Renaissance—that is the revolution caused by the 
revival of learning, the recovery of antique models, the 
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re-entry of Greek philosophy and poetry into the West 
—had by that time prevailed over the ancient religious 
spirit, which had for ages kept the schools of Europe in 
a grave and beautiful, yet narrow uniformity ; and now, 
the great Italian schools were formed, each having its 
separate aim and peculiar excellence. Old traditions 
were abandoned, old fields deserted, but the knowledge 
and skill gradually accumulated by many generations of 
artists were preserved. Several men of unequalled 
genius appeared contemporaneously, each leading a large 
train of followers in the direction most congenial to him- 
self. Thus were formed in the same age the great schools 
of Rome, Florence, and Venice ; the two former of which 
made expression their great object, the latter, colour. 
The leaders of the expressional schools were Leonardo, 
Angelo, Raphael ; the leaders of the colour school were 
Titian, Giorgione, and the rest of the Venetians. But in 
the old religious schools, which these supplanted, no 
such thing as a four de force in expression, colour, or 
other quality, had ever been known, all special gifts 
being subordinated to the one purpose of narration, of 
telling religious histories in the most religious, exact, 
and thorough manner. 

Having attained this splendour in one age, the art of 
painting suddenly sank in the next. In Italy the 
Raphaels and Titians were succeeded by the Cavacci, by 
Domenichino, and Caravaggio, and these again by a 
nameless multitude. In France the seed sown by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci during his residence in that country, 
bore but-a sickly growth ; the Renaissance produced no 
great name there. In the Netherlands the vigorous and 
rapid Rubens was succeeded by Teniers, Wouvermann, 
Berghen, and a host of others, among whom the art 
became so mechanical that a division of labour was 
introduced, one man earning fame as a painter of cattle, 
another of flowers, another of boors, another of sea 
pieces, and so on. 

Nowhere did the fall of painting seem so great as in 
Italy. The reason is plain. Italy had produced incom- 
parably the greatest men during the Renaissance ; and 
the greatness of those men dwarfed their successors. 
The canons of art which were devised and practised by 
Raphael or Angelo, oppressed their followers, vague 
and perhaps false notions of the ideal perplexed them ; 
the antique took the place of nature, and the inanities of 
the schools of High Art were the result. 

Exactly parallel to this was the course of poetry. The 
Renaissance, in its first application to poetry, fell into 
the hands of great men in Italy and England. In 
the succeeding age it fell into the hands of lesser men. 
The result was the decline of poetry in the essential 
quality of greatness, and the formation of the Grand Style. 

That great historical critic, Professor Seeley, has called 
Milton “the Renaissance in England.” His poetry is 
what England has to show against the paintings of 
Raphael, Angelo, or Titian, the best fruits of the Re- 
naissance in Italy. But Italy could also boast of a poetical 
masterpiece of that age, with which she might not 
ingloriously challenge England in “the field of poetry. 
Tasso was not so great as Milton; the “Jerusalem 
Delivered” is far from being so great a work as the 
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“ Paradise Lost.” But it is a great work ; it has taken 
its place among the epics of the world. And it was 
composed upon the classical models brought to light by 
the Renaissance as certainly as the work of Milton. If 
it shows less adherenee to those models, that is only 
because Tasso was less daring in his departure from the 
previous romantic school than Milton. In Italy he was 
known and hailed as the leader of poetry from the 
romantic to the antique ; and in his treatise on heroic 
poetry he exhibits the most profound admiration for the 
classical epic. 

Tasso and Milton both found poetry in the same con- 
dition. In Italy and in England alike the genuine 
medieval poetry had been dissolved, and as it were 
travestied, in passing through the hands of the romantic 
writers. The most popular poems in Italy were the 
romantic epics of Bocardo and Ariosto ; in England the 
prevailing school was the romantic school of Edmund 
Spenser ; to which the Shakespearian drama also 
belonged. Tasso and Milton were both confronted with 
the question of parting with this romantic school or of 
remaining in it. Both took the former alternative, but 
the departure of Tasso, though certain, was so gentle, 
that it hardly seems a departure at all, that of Milton 
was absolute and entire. 

He found the romantic epic and the romantic drama 
in full possession of the closet and the stage; he de- 
termined to apply the classical method both to the epic 
and the drama. In epic poetry he pursued the classical 
method of a single action advancing by regular episodes 
—to use that word as Aristotle does in the sense of a 
narrative bringing on the story, not a digression—in 
place of the romantic method of stories involved one 
within another. He applied the same method, modified 
as the Athenians modified Homer to suit the stage, to 
the drama also. In both kinds he produced the noblest 
works, and may be named the English Homer and 
Sophocles in one. 

It might then be expected that since Milton so boldly 
departed from the romantic, and brought in the classical 
method, he would be acknowledged by the poets of the 
succeeding age as the founder of their school. Tasso 
was not forgotten by Marini and the rest of the Seicen- 
tisti: and it is certain that great as he was himself, much 
of the corruption into which Italian poetry sank in the 
seventeenth century was owing to the gentle but real 
revolution which he effected. But by the succeeding 
generation in England, the generation in which the Grand 
Style was formed, Milton was not acknowledged as a 
founder, though his greatness was felt. In truth, so far 
was he from founding a school, that he cannot boast of 
a single follower. He opened a direction which has 
never been pursued from that day to this. No first-rate 
name in literature is absolutely solitary but his. The 
spring of Tilphusa never reflected the form of more than 
one Tiresias. 

Yet the fountains from which he drank were open to 
all the world, and have since remained so ; and it was the 
professed design of the men who followed him, as it was 
his, to turn those waters into the channel of English 
literature. The men who formed the Grand Style pro- 
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fessed to be classical above all things. Ifthen it was not 
from Milton that the Grand Style was formed, how was 
it formed, and who formed it? We will attempt to 
answer this question in another paper. 


”* 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PARIS. 








HE reign of the Commune has happily passed away, 
and lovers of art begin with sorrow to count up 
the cost of two months’ rule of a set of men who, when 
the end came, proved themselves more like wild beasts 
than human creatures. Not content with taking posses- 
sion of M. Thiers’ house in the Place S. George, selling 
his furniture and removing the valuable collection of 
works of art', they decreed the destruction of the column 
of the Place Vendéme, the monument to the glory of the 
Grand Army. We are happy to learn that there is every 
probability of the column being re-erected, as all the 
pieces have been recovered, Marshal MacMahon may 
well say, “Men calling themselves Frenchmen have 
dared to destroy, under the eyes of the Germans, who 
saw the deed, this witness of the victories of our fathers 
against Europe in coalition. The Commune hopes thus 
to efface the memory of the military virtues of which 
the columr was the glorious symbol.” 

An equestrian statue of Louis XIV. stood on the site 
of the column, but the figure having been destroyed by 
the Republicans, the first stone of the column was laid 
August 18th, 1806, to commemorate the victorious cam- 
paigns of Napoleon I., particularly the Battle of Auster- 
litz. The architects were Messrs. Lepére and Soudoin, 
and the work was finished in four years. The bas-reliefs 
which encrust it were cast by Launay ; they consist of 425 
plaques, forming a history of the campaign. No less than 
1,800,000lbs. of bronze were used, being obtained from 
1,200 cannon taken at Ulmand Vienna. The figures are 
about eight feet high, and the whole series forms a spiral 
riband 890 feet long, winding round the column, suggested 
by those of Trajan and M. Aurelius at Rome. The cost 
was about 60,000/,, and the height attained, including the 
pedestal, was 143 feet. It isa curious fact that the bas- 
reliefs would indicate that the victories were gained over 
the Austrians only. Napoleon at the time desired an 
alliance with Russia, and especially ordered that nothing 
should appear in the designs to indicate any triumphs 
over that country. The following inscription by Visconti, 
was placed on it :— 

“ NEAPOLIO IMP. AUG. 
MONUMENTUM BELLI GERMANICI. 
ANNO MDCCCV. 

TRIMESTRI SPATIO DUCTU SUO PROFLIGATI 


EX AARE CAPTO 
GLORL£ EXERCITUS MAXIMI DICAVIT.” 








* Some of the leaders of the Commune were anxious to disperse 
the collection. Though rich in works of art, the collection is very 
little known, “ It contains,” says a writer in the 7zmes, “a pecu- 
liarly rich set of portraits, engraved by Drevot, Edelinck, and 
others, and some fine bronzes. In 1864 M. Thiers, in order to 
collect works of Rembrandt and Vandyke, sold a considerable 
— of his library. We believe the whole was placed in the 

uvre, and has escaped destruction. 
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Napoleon himself chose the seventy-six tableaux. We 
have in a well-selected series, the Havre flotilla rounding 
Cape d’Alpreck, the departure of the corps for Boulogne, 
Brest, &c. ; the crossing the Rhine in five places, the 
combat of Wertingen, the passage of the Danube at Neu- 
burg, capture of Augsburg, Soult’s success at Menningen, 
Ney forcing the bridge of Elchingen, the capitulation of 
Ulm, entries into Munich and Vienna, culminating in the 
victory of Austerlitz, and the triumphant return of the 
Emperor into Paris. He intended to place a statue of 
Charlemagne on this column, but after the victories of 
Jena, Eylau, &c., he was perhaps not unwillingly persuaded 
to substitute a figure of himself, by Chaudet. In 1814 
this was taken down by the Bourbons. Under Louis 
Philippe, Seurre designed another figure, which Napoleon 
III. removed, placing on the Vendéme Column a repro- 
duction of the first statue. The Communists had more 
trouble than they expected in bringing down this column, 
but they at last succeeded by sawing through the base of 
the shaft, cutting out a large cavity on the north side, 
and then pulling the whole down with ropes. A bed of 
straw and rubbish was prepared to receive it, and amid 
shouts of “ Vive la Commune,” the whole fell about two 
in the afternoon of Tuesday, May 16th. Would that 
the “ Reds” had contented themselves with destroying 
the Vendéme Column, instead of making the city a 
second Moscow. On Tuesday, May 23, at midnight, 
the diabolical scheme began, and the flames raged 
throughout Wednesday. On the evening of that 
day the 7imes correspondent telegraphed to that journal, 
“I have been for some hours in this magnificent city, 
which flames and bombshells are fast reducing to a huge 
and shapeless ruin. Its architectural glories are rapidly 
passing away in smoke and flame, amid a roar of cannon, 
a screaming of mitrailleuses, a bursting of projectiles, and 
a horrid rattle of musketry from different quarters, which 
are appalling. A more lovely day it would be impossible 
to imagine, a sky of unusual brightness, blue as the 
clearest ever seen—a sun of surpassing brillianey even 
for Paris, scarcely a breath of wind to ruffle the Seine. 
Such of the great buildings as the spreading conflagra- 
tion has not reached stand in the clearest relief, as they 
are seen probably for the last time; but in a dozen spots 
at both sides of the bridges, sheets of flame and awful 
volumes of smoke rise to the sky, and positively obscure 
the light of the sun. I am making these notes on the 
Trocadero . . . Burnt leaves of books are flying towards 
us, and the prevailing opinion is that the Sorbonne and 
its library are being consumed. The chateau of the 
Tuileries has all but disappeared. The centre cupola 
has fallen in, and so has the roof along the entire length 





of the building . . . Not an instant passes without an 

explosion. Stones and timber and iron are flying high 

into the air, and falling to the earth with horrible crashes. 

| The very trees are on fire. They are crackling, and 

| their leaves and branches are like tinder. The buildings 

| in the Place de la Concorde reflect the flames, and every 
stone in them is like bright gold.” 

These graphic sentences picture to us vividly the aspect 

of Paris on that terrible day. And all this might have 

; been averted if the Party of Order had roused themselves 
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before from their lethargy. This reminds us of the reply 
of an intelligent native gentleman in India to Dr. 
Macleod, when he was speaking of the want of moral 
courage in the Hindoo—* Moral courage! I neither have 
nor pretend to have any such courage. Did we as a 
people possess it you wouldn’t be here.” This was 
the very quality in which the Party of Order was 
deficient. 

At any rate Paris has for some time’at least got rid of 
a party which would assuredly have broken out at some 
future time, and the doings of the Commune in its last 
extremity ‘have doubtless warned milder Republicans of 
the almost inevitable results of their opinions. One can 
perhaps hardly wonder, that as no quarter was given, the 
Communists should have tried to do all in their power to 
injure the Paris which they knew their opponents valued. 
If in their last extremity they attempted to escape, the 
Prussians drove them back, or as the Saturday Review 
remarked, “ What is the Sainte Chapelle, or the indigna- 
tion of those who would mourn over the destruction of the 
Sainte Chapelle, toa man who is driven back by the bayo- 
nets of foreigners on the bayonets of his countrymen ?” 
Where these men seemed more like demons was in the 
wholesale destruction by fire of private houses, and the 
wilful condemnation of whole families, without warning, 
to a dreadful death, and the murder of the Archbishop 
of Paris and other hostages. A document found on 
Delescluze, signed by members of the Committee of 
Public Safety, shows how systematically this firing was 
done :-—“ Citizen Milliére, at the head of 150 fuzee 
bearers, will set fire to the suspected houses and public 
monuments on the left bank. Citizen Dereure, with a 
hundred fuséens, is to act in the first and second Arron- 
dissements. Citizen Billioray, with a hundred men, is to 
take charge of the gth, roth, and 20th Arrondissements. 
Citizen Vesinier with fifty men is especially charged with 
the Boulevards, from the Madeleine to the Bastille. 
These citizens must concert with the commanders of 
barricagles, to ensure. the execution of these orders. 
Paris, 3 Prairial, An. 79,” 

We will now consider what has been destroyed. First 
the Tuileries, begun in 1564 by Catherine de Medicis, 
from the designs of Philibert Delorme, destined never to 
be occupied by her. Henri IV. and Louis XIV. built 
two wings, but it has been little used as a royal residence. 
The Pavillon de l’Horloge was considered Delorme’s 
masterpiece. It contained the Salle des Maréchaux, a 
magnificent apartment. The palace has been several 
times attacked by revolutionists.. Here it was, that on 
20th June, 1792,.a mob forced Louis XVI. to put on the 
red cap of liberty. A fortnight after the royal family 
had to take refuge in the Temple. As First Consul 
Napoleon took up his residence here, and though sacked 
in 1830, it was restored by Louis Philippe. Again, in 
1848 the mob pillaged it, but three years after it became 
again an imperial residence, for Napoleon III. occupied 
it, and it is needless to enlarge here upon the magnificence 
with which modern imperialism rebuilt and decorated 
the apartments, or on the splendour of the Court of 
which it was the centre. The Communists fired the 


palace by bundles of hay soaked with petroleum, and 











there is little doubt that Bergeret lighted some of them 
with his own hand, tas 

Happily the Louvre, with its magnificent collection, is 
saved, almost by a miracle. M. Barbet de Jouy held the 
doors against the insurgents. As far back as August 
last year, the most valuabfe pictures of the Salon Carré 
(such as the Murillo, purchased in 1852 for 24,600/.), 
Galerie des Sept Métres, etc., were removed from Paris 
to Brest. Many of the more valuable curiosities were 
also taken away, but vast would have been the loss if the 
building had shared the fate of the Tuileries. It is 
vastly to the credit of Napoleon III. that he rarely 
missed an opportunity of adding to this valuable collec- 
tion ; that of the Marquis Campana, purchased in 1861 
for 200,000/., added vastly to its importance. Unfortu- 
nately the Art Library of the Louvre, containing, we 
need hardly say, an invaluable collection, is burnt. 

The Hotel de Ville, which might be called the Mansion 
House of Paris, having been the residence of the Préfet 
de la Seine, is utterly destroyed. It was a fine example 
of Renaissance, being founded in 1533, by the merchant 
Provost Pierre Nielle, nearly finished in 1605, and altered 
and completed by the Italian architect Domenico da 
Cortona, in 1628. In 1660, Louis XIV. was married here 
to Maria Theresa, and fifteen years after the daughter of 
Louis XV. to the Duke of Parma. At the various re- 
volutions the mob have made it their head-quarters, 
damaging the state rooms and gorgeous furniture. Great 
alterations were made in 1842, no less than 16,000,000 
francs (640,000/.) were then expended upon it. The 
series of state rooms was, perhaps, unequalled, including 
the Salon des Arcades, the Galerie des Fétes. The whole 
suite was upwards of 3000 feet in length. The great 
gallery would accommodate 7000 guests, and when 
lighted with 3000 wax lights the effect was magnificent. 
Artists will regret the loss of Ingres’ Apotheosis of 
Napoleon, the salle decorated by Delacroix, and works 
by Lehmann, Cabonel, and Robert. In the Sa//e Victoria 
were busts of the Queen and Prince Albert, given on 
the occasion of a ball at which they were present here in 
August, 1855. 

The Palais Royal, the residence of the Prince Napoleon, 
isa mere shell. It occupied the site of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu’s palace, and was built in 1781 by Philip Egalité 
The ranges of shops, with which every visitor to Paris is 
familiar, were erected at the same time, to relieve the 
embarrassments of Philip. These shops have not shared 
the fate of the palace. The Théatre Francais and that 
of the Palais Royal are also saved. The Palais Royal 
was plundered by the mob during the Revolution of 
1848, and then it was that the splendid library of Louis 
Philippe was destroyed. The Palais de Justice, associated 
in our minds with St. Louis, has also succumbed. It is 
said that the heads of the Commune held a banquet 
here the night before its destruction, and at its conclusion 
ordered in barrels of petroleum for that purpose. Large 
sums of money have been expended on this building 
since 1831, amounting to not less than 1,000,000/. The 
new portion was constructed by M. Viollet le Duc, and 
for this he received the prize of 100,000 francs offered 
by the Emperor in 1869. The Sainte Chapelle, that 
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gem of 13th century architecture, escaped by little short 
of a miracle. It is interesting to remember that it was 
built in 1245-8 to contain the thorns of our Lord’s crown 
and the wood of the Cross purchased by S. Louis from the 
Emperor Baldwin. Two millions of francs have been 
expended on its judicious restoration. 

We fear, too, that we must reckon as things of the 

st the Sorbonne Library, comprising 80,000 volumes, 
and the Palace of the Legion of Honour. The latter 
(built in 1786 for the Prince de Salm) was handed 
over to the chancellor of the order in 1803, by Napoleon I. 
The income of the order is about 280,000/. It is highly 
esteemed in France, though there are about 50,000, 
chevaliers. The archives of authority to wear a Jdouton 
rouge have been destroyed in this edifice. 

To complete the list of public buildings destroyed we 
must mention the Préfecture of Police, the Greniers 
d’Abondance (in which the Commune had allowed mer- 
chants and others to deposit their goods, wantonly 
setting them on fire afterwards), the Lyrique Theatre, 
built in 1847 by Alexander Dumas, the Odéon, the 
Hotel of the Council of State, and part of the Church 
of S. Eustache. 

It was not the fault of the Commune that the 
noble Musée of the Luxembourg is safe, for they had 
made preparations for burning it. So also Notre Dame 
was actually set on fire, and only narrowly escaped. 
Before the siege the valuable contents of the Hotel 
Cluny, second in interest only to the Louvre, were re- 
moved to the vaults of the Pantheon. The latter building 
was much injured by shelling. The Gobelins manufactory 
is not much injured, and it may be also mentioned that 
the Sevres establishment passed unscathed through the 
perils of the siege. From a letter in the 7Zmes (June 15) 
by Mr. John Leighton, we regret to see that the collec- 
tion of M. Catteaux of the Institute has perished. He 
had bequeathed it to the State, a valuable gift, for it 
contained fine works by Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Ingres, etc. 
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THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 





T the beginning of the year it was our privilege to 
advocate in the pages of the ///ustrated Review, 
a wider recognition of the principle of People’s Parks 
than has yet been assured to the working myriads who 
minister to the wants and luxuries of a highly-civilized 
and by consequence highly-selfish upper class. Though 
averse to such assertion of this principle as has come 
into fashion during the reign of Beales—resigned or 
bought off—and though profoundly sceptical as to the 
advantages which are to accrue to the working man from 
household suffrage or vote by ballot, we do believe that 
if in the “Coming Race” our diverse classes are to be 
found “fitly framed together and compacted” into a 
community of interests and aspirations worthy of a great 
nation, it must be through a manifest social improve- 
ment, and through demonstrable evidence of the model 
state of things— 
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And the rich man helps the poor 


And where in religion, social interests, and real freedom, 
it is seen that we recognize an indebtedness to Him who 
has made one man to differ from another for purposes 
assuredly of cheerful exercise of relative duties. 

Even were there no need of meetings to protest 
against the wholesale enclosure of Epping Forest, and 
no call for petitions to Parliament for the preservation 
of our Thames bank and river-side for a people's boule- 
vard, it would still, we think, be unsafe policy to trust to 
red-tapeists, and the mouthpieces of a petty and time- 
serving economy for the free right of fresh air, which is, 
or ought to bé, inalienable from God’s rational creation. 
The brutes enjoy it. The shrubs and plants thrive under 
it. Man alone, in proportion as he is skilled and capable, 
appears to be deemed the inheritor of contracted, dense, 
unhealthy courts and alleys, wherein to chew the cud of 
patience, to learn to submit himself to his betters, and, 
deprived of the joy of the greenwood, the rock and the 
river-side, and the song of the birds, to practise content- 
ment with a state of life which has fairish claims to be 
reckoned a modern-day martyrdom. Possibly the spread 
of education—secularised as it is to be—may unteach 
some of this hereditary submissiveness ; and the people 
may learn to urge cogent appeals for open spaces wherein 
to recruit their shattered energies and life-forces. But 
it were better for the classes above them to anticipate 
this demand, and to make, unsolicited, the first advances. 
There is yet lingering in the poorer classes something 
of an hereditary attachment to the governing class in 
this kingdom, where it has not been stifled by neglect of 
sympathy and interest ; and it will be our own fault if 
selfishness effaces the stamp of this bond of union, 
Cries of economy may serve party purposes, and do well 
enough for securing the votes of the ratepayers. But 
real economy looks beyond pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and sees profit and progress and real gain in the amelio- 
ration of the national health, and so in the reduction of 
national pauperism. Not, indeed, that there is imme- 
diate hope of this kind of economy from a Ministry 
which has Ayrton for its zxdile, and Robert Lowe 
for its finance minister; indeed it is a question 
whether at this present hour any political party 
would be ripe for so bold a view of its social respon- 
sibilities, as to provide adequate lungs and arteries 
for the toiling myriads of our metropolis and manufac- 
turing towns. But, not the less ought the efforts and 
energies of philanthropists to be concentrated upon the 
task of combating encroachments, and of keeping intact 
the time-sanctioned commons and breathing spaces 
which exist in the vicinity of great towns. Governments, 
as a rule, are profuse in grants of land for recreational 
purposes, when land is abundant, and the population 
sparse ; but what we want is the right of going gipsy- 
ing, as of old, in Epping Forest, and of luxuriating to 
our heart’s content in that portion of it which, if our 
information ‘is correct, no longer exists, the Hainault 
enclosure. 

It is bad citizenship, we suppose, to be animated by 
recalcitrant sentiments in the matter of the Wanstead 
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Flats, yet we could wish that a parental Govern- 
ment would be wise enough to postpone a resort 
to the “ultima ratio” of trying their own rights against 
those of a largely taxed, but ill-fed and ill-amused 
people. It is, we know, sheer waste of time to look to 
legislative enactments for the cure of these crying evils 
and stumbling-blocks ; but yet a voice ought to be 
raised, an agitation ought to be organized for the great 
end of providing lungs and air-passages, wheresoever 
needed, for the toilers who are the motive power of our 
national prosperity. There has lately come within our 
ken a very sensible pamphlet, written from a working 
man’s point of view, in reference to the as yet unsecured 
Alexandra Park, a good and philosophic and_philan- 
thropic design, marred hitherto by the keen self-interest 
of speculators, and the inability of average Englishmen 
to look beyond the simple question, “ Does it pay ?” or 
“Will it pay?” 

Mr. Frank Fuller has done his utmost to demonstrate 
the affirmative answer to this enquiry; and, if he were 
well-supported, we should have no doubt of his bringing 
the scheme to as successful an issue as his labours 
ensured in thé matter of the first great exhibition and 
the original Crystal Palace. The pamphlet to which we 
have: alluded, by a working man of Whitehaven’, dis- 
tinctly shows the sympathy of the working-class in these 
philanthropic and civilizing ventures ; it gives token of a 
readiness to accept at the hands of true friends of 
humanity, and bona fide brethren of the great brother- 
hood of Christianity, those helps and aids towards the 
attainment and preservation of health and fresh air, 
which it ought to be the province of our edile or our 
Board of Works to ensure to us. We are not without 
hope that private effort and remonstrance may shame 
boards and committees into a sense of duty. But above 
all things, Mammon must be pitchforked out. A greater 
curse can scarcely be conceived, than a company of 
sham philanthropists who sell their “locus standi,” their 
trustees, their good names and good objects, to a specu- 
lative body, ready to embrace whatever in the scheme 
leads to self-interest and self aggrandisement, and ready 
to throw overboard whatever in the scheme of the origi- 
nal company was conceived in a philanthropic spirit, if 
so be, by doing so, they can feather their own nests, and 
send the real movers in the matter packing. It is a 
great thing to secure the services of experienced and 
withal practical and enthusiastic men in schemes for the 
real benefit of our cooped-up tens of thousands. A 
whisper has reached us that Mr. Fuller is no longer the 
secretary and manager of the new Alexandra Park 
Company. So much the worse for it. If it would stand 
well with the public and the nation, it should identify 
itself by every means with one who has so thoroughly 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and to whom is 
so manifestly due the credit of the main steps first taken 
in our day to the bettering the condition of the 
working classes. 





1 “A Nobly-timbered Park, a Beautiful Palace, and the Duty of 
the People,” by James Welsh, Whitehaven. 





REVIEWS. 

The History of India, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dathousie’s Administration. By Joun 
CxiarK MarsH#m™an. In Three Vols. London: Long.- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

(Tu1rD NortICce.) 


Sir John Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) succeeded 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793, and was himself superseded by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1797. Within the limits of these periods events 
had occurred which showed that Sir John was deficient in the 
daring and determination which the crisis required. When the 
formidable Tippoo Saib (whom the indomitable energy and 
brilliant successes of Cornwallis had compelled to a peace 
which left him with powers considerably reduced) announced 
his intention, at the beginning of 1794, to join the Mahrattas 
and crush the Nizam, Sir John determined on neutrality. The 
question he put to himself was “whether we were bound by 
treaty to defend the Nizam, if Tippoo should attack him while 
engaged in hostilities with the Mahrattas,” either as their ally 
or independently of them. “Strange to say,” observes Mr, 
Marshman,— 

“His opinion was in the negative. The Nizam pleaded that in 
becoming a party to the treaty of 1790 he had trusted to the good 
faith of the English Government, not to the treachery of the 
Mahrattas. But Sir John Shore persuaded himself that the de- 
fection of one of the parties from a tripartite alliance, offensive and 
defensive, and his union with the power against whom the treaty 
was made, cancelled the obligation of the remaining party. It is, 
however, due to his memory to state that his judgment was evi- 
dently influenced to a considerable extent by the incompetence of 
his Commander-in-Chief to take charge of a war with Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas. He resolved therefore to remain neuter, and leave 
the Nizam to his fate. And thus the high reputation which the 
British Government had acquired throughout India by the prompt 
succour of the Rajah of Travancore, when attacked by the armies 
of Tippoo, was sacrificed by his successor from motives of expe- 
dience and economy, and too obsequious a submission to an Act of 
Parliament through which Lord Cornwallis had boldly driven his 
coach, and had, nevertheless, received the thanks of both Houses.” 


There might be some cogency in Sir John Shore’s plea as to 
the incapacity of his Commander-in-Chief ; there could be none 
as to his own for understanding the treaty of alliance concluded 
with the Nizam and the Mahrattas by Lord Cornwallis in 1790. 
It stipulated that— 


“If, after the conclusion of the peace with Tippoo, he should 
attack or molest either of the contracting parties, the others shall 
join to punish him, the mode or conditions of effecting which shall 
be hereafter settled by the contracting parties.” 


Abandoned by the English, the Nizam naturally had recourse 
to the aid of France, with which nation we were then at war. 
Raymond, a French officer who had come out to India with 
Lally twenty-five years before, and fully shared his animosity 
against the English, had entered the service of the Nizam, and 
when the struggle with the Mahrattas became certain, he was 
directed to increase his force to the fullest extent. The death 
of Mahdajee Sindia, which had afforded the Mahrattas and 
Tippoo the opportunity of going to war, had been followed by 
the usual dissensions, and these occasioned a delay that enabled 
Raymond, whose two battalions had been serviceable in the 
Mysore war, to raise them to 18,000, all trained and commanded 
by European officers. The war with the Mahrattas, whilst yet 
only in prospect, found favour in the eyes of the Hyderabad 
army. It indulged in the wildest gasconade ; Poona was to be 
plundered and burnt ; dancing girls moved through the camp, 
chanting songs of victories to be achieved ; and even the chief 




















minister, sharing the intoxication of the moment, boasted that 
the Peshwa should be banished to Benares, with a cloth about 
his loins and a water-pot in his hand, to mutter incantations on 


the banks of the sacred stream. The first and only battle 
falsified these predictions, and the Nizam was constrained to 
affix his signature to a humiliating treaty on the 13th of 
March, 1795. 

‘ “During these transactions the British ministers at the court of 
the Nizam and the Peshwa removed from their camps, and re- 
mained in the neighbourhood, mere spectators of the event. 
Neither were the two English battalions in the pay of the Nizam 
allowed to take any part in the war, notwithstanding his earnest 
entreaty. He returned to his capital highly incensed at this neu- 
trality, and immediately dismissed the battalions, while Raymond 
was directed to increase his force with all diligence. He and his 
officers lost no opportunity of manifesting their hatred of the 
English; they carried the colours of the French Republic, then at 
war with England, and wore the cap of liberty on their buttons. 
Raymond made the greatest and most successful exertions to 
improve the discipline and efficiency of his corps; and the power 
and resources of the Hyderabad state, which Lord Cornwallis had 
endeavoured to secure for the interests of the British nation, 
were thus transferred to its enemies.” 


In this state of things the alarmed Ministry at home resolved 
on the recall of Sir John Shore, and once more turned to Lord 
Cornwallis. He was importuned to proceed forthwith to India, 
and was assured by Mr. Dundas that if he would forego his 
comforts here for only a twelvemonth, and spend three months 
at Calcutta and three at Madras, he would do the greatest ser- 
vice to his country that ever any man had it in his power to do. 
He was actually sworn in as Governor-General on the 1st of 
February, 1797, and the appointment was announced to all the 
presidencies of India. Meanwhile Mr. Dundas had entered 
into negotiations with a regularly organized committee of Bengal 
officers then sitting in London as the representatives of the 
mutineers, and, influenced by them, the Court of Directors and 
Mr. Dundas issued what Lord Cornwallis called a “ milk-and- 
water order,” with which they desired him to embark for India 
and assume the government. Not content with this, they made 
concession after concession to the London committee, and 
crowned their puerile yielding by promoting one of the ring- 
leaders to a confidential post at the India House. bord Corn- 
wallis therefore resigned the office of Governor-General in 
disgust on the 2nd of August. 

Now commenced the Indian career of Lord Mornington, 
thereafter and better known as the Marquess Wellesley. He was 
in his thirty-eighth year when, in November, 1797, he embarked 
for India. Landing at the Cape in 1798, he found there Lord 
Macartney, who had been Governor of Madras during the 
second Mysore war, and Lord Herbert, who had recently been 
recalled from that post. He had thus an opportunity of 
obtaining their views regarding British interests in the Deccan. 
He already entertained his own, and seized a remarkable occa- 
sion for making them known to Mr. Dundas. While he was 
detained at the Cape, a vessel touched there with despatches from 
the Government to the Court of Directors. These he did not 
hesitate to open, that he might get the latest intelligence of the 
actual state of affairs in the empire he was going out to govern. 
Thus informed, he composed his first despatch. “ ‘This letter,” 
Says Mr. Marshman, “ afforded the clearest evidence of his 
extraordinary genius for government.” Lord Cornwallis had 
dreamed of a balance of power among the princes of the 
Deccan ; Lord Wellesley saw at once that a greater fallacy had 
never been harboured in Leadenhall-street. No real balance 
of power could exist when rapine and conquest had been from 
time immemorial the only avowed principle of action. The 
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Court of Directors, trusting to this imaginary safeguard, had 
prohibited all alliances with the native princes and all inter- 
ference in their affairs. Sir John Shore was a faithful adherent and 
servant of this system, and before he had been eighteen months 
in office saw the whole fabric of the balance of power crumble 
before his eyes. Our readers have seen the Nizam refused the 
assistance of the very battalion of British which was in his pay. 
The turn of the Peshwa came, and, reduced to extremity by 
the encroachments, he implored the protection of the Governor- 
General. This was consistently refused, and the power of the 
Peshwa was reduced to the same state of prostration as that 
of the Nizam. So much for the “balance of power” in the 
Deccan. 

At the time of Lord Wellesley’s advent Tippoo was brooding 
over his wrongs and hatching schemes against the English, 
the objects of his life-long animosity and hostility. Though 
Lord Cornwallis had deprived him of half his dominions, he was 
still able to maintain an efficient and formidable army. He 
gave boundless encouragement to French officers; and as the 
desire of France to re-establish her power in India had “ revived 
with the ambition of the Revolution, he expected material 
assistance from the French alliance.” ‘The Nizam, too, finding 
the aid of the British regiment he subsidised denied him by Sir 
John Shore when most he needed it, “ had increased the strength 
of his French battalions, under Raymond, to 14,000 men and 
thirty-six field-pieces, and assigned districts yielding eighteen 
lacs of rupees for their support.” Thus “coming events cast 
their shadows before ;” but Lord Wellesley’s embarrassments 
arose not merely from the prospect of extensive warfare—the 
European officers of the Company were insubordinate, the 
weakness of the Government had broken the spirit of the com- 
munity, and its credit was so low that money could not be got 
under twelve per cent. Surely Sir John Shore, judged by the 
results of his rule, was a striking exception to that series of 
able Governors-General whom Mr. Marshman has so warmly 
eulogized. He says— 

“Lord Cornwallis bequeathed a surplus revenue of 185 lacs of 
rupees a year to his successor, but under Sir John Shore’s adminis- 
tration it had dwindled down, year after year, without any war ex- 
penditure, and for the first time in the history of British India peace 
had created a deficit.” 


The last sentence of the following paragraph will be read with 
interest just now :— 


“Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th of May, and 
within three weeks was startled by the appearance, in one of the 
Calcutta journals, of a proclamation issued by General Malartic, 
the Governor of the Mauritius. It stated that two envoys had 
arrived in the island from Tippoo Sultan, with despatches for the 
Government in Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, 
and requesting a body of troops without delay to assist him in 
expelling the English from India, and it invited volunteers to enrol 
themselves under the Sultan’s colours. The document was at first 
deemed spurious, as it was difficult to suppose that Tippoo would 
thus publicly proclaim his hostile intentions, and prepare the British 
Government to defeat them ; but the receipt of a second copy of it 
from the Cape dispelled every doubt. Soon after it was announced 
that a French frigate at the Mauritius had taken on board about a 
hundred men, including civil and military officers, and landed them 
at Mangalore, on the Malabar coast, after capturing two East 
Indiamen on the route. On reaching the capital the French officers 
organized a Jacobin club, under the auspices of the Sultan, whom 
they dignified by the title of Citizen Tippoo. The tree of liberty 
was planted with due ceremonials, and surmounted with the cap of 
equality ; the emblems of royalty were burned, and the French 
republic, one and indivisible, was consecrated on the public 


parade.” 
To the long and brilliant administration of Lord Wellesley— 
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who to those around him was the object of “ hero worship,” and 
whose general designation was “the glorious little man ”—Mr. 
Marshman has done elaborate justice ; and whilst following the 
progress of that statesman’s great administrative talent, we see 
it rivalled, particularly in the battles of Assaye and Laswaree, by 
the military genius of his illustrious brother, then giving foretaste 
of what was ultimately to make him “ the vanquisher of the 
vanquisher of the world.” What Lord Wellesley did in 
India, what he left undone, and why; how he secured and 
strengthened the Government, but neglected the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the people—all this is well and 
clearly stated. Of the justificatory decisions of the House 
of Commons and the malignant attacks of the Court of 
Directors at the close of his lordship’s administration, we have 
a brief account, and a striking instance of the workings of time, 
the rectifier of mistakes and avenger of wrongs. To the servant 
whom they pursued with rancorous hatred in 1807, they, thirty 
years afterwards, voted a grant of 20,o00/., and ordered his 
statue to be placed in the India House, “asa recognition of the 
great services he had rendered to the Company.” 

Through a series of blunders and mishaps, relieved occa- 
sionally by accidental ability and gleams of luck, we reach, with 
the end of the second volume, Lord Amherst’s departure from 
India in 1828. 

And now another act of long-delayed justice was accom- 
plished. Lord William Bentinck, who had been abruptly and 
harshly removed from Madras in 1806, was made Governor- 
General. His administration lasted from 1828 to 1835, and at 
its close the natives vied with the European community in com- 
memorating its blessings. By their united subscriptions a statue 
was erected to him in Calcutta. The inscription on its pedestal 
was written by Macaulay. Its classical beauty and its truth 
would warrant quotation were it not also an admirable summary 
of the events and character of Lord William's rule :— 





“This statue is erected to William Cavendish Bentinck, who’ 
during seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, integrity, 
and benevolence ; who, placed at the head of a great empire, never 
laid aside the simplicity and moderation of a private citizen ; who 
infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British freedom ; who 
never forgot that the end of government is the welfare of the 
governed ; who abolished cruel rites ; who effaced humiliating dis- 
tinctions ; who allowed liberty to the expression of public opinion; 
whose constant study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
character of the Government committed to his charge ; this monu- 
ment was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, in language, and in religion, cherish with equal veneration 
and gratitude the memory of his wise, upright, and paternal ad- 
ministration.” 


The extent and importance of this work (brief epitome, as 
the author explains it to be, of Mr. Elphinstone’s, so far as the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan period of Indian history is concerned) 
have made unusual demands on our space ; and we are com- 
pelled to pass over the administrations of Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, and Lord Hardinge, occu- 
pying the periods between 1833 and 1848. In the record of 
the events of those years the reader will miss no portion of the 
fairness and lucidity which characterize the whole of Mr. 
Marshman’s rapid narrative. 

Lord Dalhousie, at the early age of thirty-six, brought to 
his new position a high reputation industriously acquired. He 
had sat in the House of Commons for some months before he 
succeeded to the family title. He had been President of the 
Board of Trade, in Sir Robert Peel’s last cabinet ; and when 
railway projects inundated and taxed that department, almost 
beyond human endurance, had exhibited an aptitude for busi- 
ness which pointed him out as fit “ for the highest post in the 
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British empire, except the premiership.” But he went to 
India deficient in that peculiar knowledge of the position of 
native princes and of the character of the people, which Lords 
Wellesley, Minto, William Bentinck, and Ellenborough had 
taken out with them. Nevertheless, he quickly penetrated 
into the mystery and maStered the details of Indian govern- 
ment. His eight years of administration were marked by 
events which will long influence the interests and affect the 
happiness of the vast population of India. 

In order to present a clear and comprehensive retrospect of 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration, Mr. Marshman waives the 
chronological order of events, and distributes them under the 
three divisions of the military operations which were forced 
on him, his procedure regarding the native princes, and his 
various plans for the welfare of the people and the prosperity 
of the country. The military operations commenced dis- 
astrously. In the “victory” of Chillianwalla, “ British cannon 
had been captured; British standards had been lost ; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy; a British regiment had 
been nearly annihilated ; and whilst Lord Gough ridiculously 
talked of his triumph, Shere Sing sneered, and fired salutes in 
honour of what he more justly considered his own ; the confidence 
of the native troops in our superiority was rudely shaken ; and 
the upshot was that Lord Gough was recalled, and Sir Charles 
Napier proceeded to India as Commander-in-Chief. But at 
this critical moment, fortune, in one of her capricious moods, 
smiled, as she sometimes will do, on the unfortunate and incap- 
able. Not that we would insinuate anything against the proved 
courage and capacity of Lord Gough, or blame aught in his 
conduct save an obstinate adherence to an old and favourite 
mode of attack, which had been shown not to suit Indian 
warfare. Before the arrival of Sir Charles Napier, the tide 
had turned : 


“ The brilliant victory of Guzerat had turned the Punjab into a 
British province. . . . The reproach of Chillianwalla was forgotten 
in the triumph of Guzerat, and Lord Gough obtained a step in the 


peerage.” 


But, glorious as was the victory, and great as were its results, 
it is difficult to award to Lord Gough any important share in 
them. Had he been allowed to follow his usual practice, the 
fortune of the day might have been different. Major Law- 
rence, then a prisoner to Chutter Sing, had heard the Sikh 
leaders repeatedly express surprise that the British commander 
should persist in neglecting to use his artillery, which the Sikhs 
considered formidable, and in thrusting his infantry, of which 
they made comparatively little account, up to the muzzle of 
their guns. This we had done, with lamentable consequences, 
at the battle of Ferozeshuhur. Major Lawrence had an 
opportunity of conveying the criticism of the Sikhs to his 
brother, Sir Henry Lawrence, who transmitted it to Lord Dal- 
housie. His lordship doubtless urged it on the attention of 
the Commander-in-chief. 


“The same valuable advice,” observes Mr. Marshman, “ was 
earnestly and emphatically pressed on him by the able engineer 
officers of the force, and, under their guidance, it was laid down as 
the order of battle that the artillery, in which no British army in 
India had ever been so strong, should be brought into full play 
until the consistency of the Sikh ranks had been broken, and that 
no attempt should be made to charge with cold steel before this 
result had been secured. It was the inexorable persistence in this 
novel strategy to which the great victory is to be attributed.” 


The “ battle of the guns,” fought in reverse of Lord Gough's 
pet style, made him a Viscount, whilst Brigadier Tennant, who 
had commanded and worked the artillery, which won the field, 
was passed over, and received only an inferior reward; and 
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and success. 
of this shameful injustice. 

We have not space for further reference to Lord Dalhousie’s 
military operations ; though these, involving his transactions 
with native princes, and the vexed question of annexation, 
(ably and impartially handled by Mr. Marshman) will 
command the reader’s deepest attention, and well repay 
it. Familiar and exhausted as is the subject, the re- 
marks on the mutiny of 1857, and its alleged cause (the 
greased cartridges) will be read with interest. Mr. Marsh- 
man exposes the folly and injustice which charged Lord 
Dalhousie not only with neglecting to foresee the fearful out- 
break, but with having caused it by his policy of annexation. 
We close our extended review with the author’s concluding 


words : 


“The East India Company fell with the mutiny of 1857. That 
catastrophe would equally have occurred if the government had 
been in the hands of the Crown. Indeed, the Board of Control 
had been for more than seventy years the mainspring of authority, 
and the Court was little more than the medium of making public 
its decisions. If any portion of the responsibility of the mutiny 
was attached to the authorities in England, it belonged to the 
Prime Minister, who, in utter disregard of the experience of the 
past, and the deliberate opinion of successive Governors-General, 
and the remonstrances of Lord Dalhousie, withdrew the European 
regiments, which formed ‘the essential element of our strength.’ 
But when the appalling crisis came, the national feeling sought 
relief and comfort, both with regard to the past and the future, in 
changing the organs of government, and the East India Company 
was required to resign its power. Its work was accomplished, and 
the cycle of its existence completed. It was created by the Crown 
250 years before, for the purpose of extending. British commerce in 
the East, and it transferred to the Crown, on relinquishing its 
functions, an empire more magnificent than that of Rome.” 


Historical Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo-Norman 
Knights. By the Rev, Cuartes B. Grsson, M. R.I. A. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co, 1871. 


“Trish Chieftains and Anglo-Norman Knights!” We con- 
fess to a fascination in the very words, and incontinently give 
ourselves up to dreams of invasion and ee ane, 
murder in all its exquisite varieties, and re ions not less 
sanguinary or picturesque, relieved at times by brusque love- 
making, or yet less ceremonious abduetion. All, at any rate, is 
life and action ; there is no pause in the drama, and the actors, 
“like reapers, descend to the harvest of death.” Vainly are we 
warned that the times of the knights were not times of delicate 
love or deliberate honour, that they had their rude manners 
and “monstrous mummeries,” the valour and the vitality which 
still clothe them with a charm, and we compound for the want 
of refinement with the excitement of “ derring-do.” 

Our reverend author is just the man to deal with such a 
period, wherein he is of the cloth (if not of the Church) mili- 
tant; he claims to have “ imagination,” and he makes good 
his claim. The trumpet is sounded in the very dedication to 
“a noble representative of the Geraldine race,” whose ances- 
tors, “of all the Anglo-Norman knights that invaded Ireland 
ranked among the bravest and most chivalrous ;” the motto 
on his title-page is from Longfellow, and tells us of what we 
are reminded by the “lives of great men,” though we suspect 
that few of the personages in the volume would enter as such 
into the poet’s category. In his preface he advises Mr. Hallam 


Mr. Marshman is too mild in his condemnation | 


| 




















Finally, he says, “ Attila, the Hun, with 
his large head, imperious will, and dragon-dike dove of beautiful 
women, makes an interesting portrait in the hands of Gibbon, 
the Historian.” 

Opening with the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, in the 
reign of Henry II., and a comparison of the state of that 
country with that of England, we are speedily introduced to 
our ancient friends, Malachy, and Brian Boru; and Thomas 
Moore (for whose authority our author has small respect) is 
corrected as to the collar of gold which so musically haunts 
our memory. Moore says it was taken by the monarch 
Malachy from the neck of Tomar, a Danish chieftain, whom 


| he had conquered. Mr. Gibson, quoting Dr, O’Donovan, says, 


“there was no Tomar in Malachy’s time ;” and adds, “the 
Danish chieftain, who wore this famous golden torc, or collar, 
was slain near Castle-dermot, in a.p. 846, that is about 150 
years before the monarch Malachy flourished.” The story of 
the Princess of Brefney, with its curious mixture of fable and 
fact, is welftold. It was on the abduction of this Princess by, 
and her amour with, Diarmaid, King of Leinster, that Moore 
founded his “Song of O’ Rourke,” which, says Mr. Gibson, 
“does cruel injustice to our Irish Helen ;” and the charge is, 
in some measure, substantiated. Diarmaid’s flight to Bristol, 
his sojourn with Fitzharding, and his successful invasion of 
Ireland, are equally well described. The siege of Dublin, by 
Roderick O’Conor; Henry II.’s astute use of Strongbow, his 
recal of that chieftain, their meeting “at Newham, or 
Newnham, near Gloucester,” and Henry’s arrival to take formal 
possession of his new kingdom, including a life-like portrait of 
the king himself, are among the more interesting passages of 
the volume. The graphic personal sketches borrowed from 
the old historians give a vital reality to the narrative, and occa- 
sion regret that we are unable to indulge in quotation. So 
numerous are the chieftains and knights, Churchmen and kings 
(the people, as usual, are utterly ignored), who figure in these 
pages, that we have not space even to catalogue them. The 
work is brought down to the melancholy death of the Earl of 
Desmond in 1583, and ends with the still more shocking one 
of the poet Spenser, who, having been “burnt out” by the 
Irish, fled to England, and died, says Ben Jonson, “for lake 
of bred,” in King Street, London, refusing twenty pieces sent 
to him by Lord Essex, saying, “he was sorry he had no time 
to spend them.” We recommend our readers to pay an early 
visit to this gallery of “ Historical Portraits,” assured that they 
cannot fail to be contemplated with interest, and will not 


speedily be forgotten. 


“ Non Credo.” A Prospectus of the Ancient and Modern Firm 
of Nero, Julian, Bradawl, and Company (Limited). 
London: Houlston and Sons, 1871. 


This clever piece of irony is worth a good deal more than 
the twopence for which it is sold. It is a satire on secularism 
well conceived and well executed, and there is a good deal of 
truth in one of its casual remarks, that the triumph of the 
company’s principles will be largely aided by certain leaders 
of thought, whose claim to that position is based on much self- 
assurance, great power of language, and little conscience in 
using it—a habit of declaiming rather than of arguing, and a 
special excellence in putting forward an intensely-coloured 
view of all subjects on which they speak, 
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How to See Norway. By Joun R. Camppett. London: inhabitants, but those who are about 


Longmans, Green, and Co. 


1871. 


Now that Englishmen, with their great travelling propensi- | practical suggestions contained in it. 


ties, have “done” the whole of the continent, and a winter tour 
up the Nile is getting almost common, they are beginning to 
look out for fresh countries to explore. 
few years Norway was but little known ; only those who pos- 


sessed a yacht or rented a 


salmon river ever thought | 


of going there, and the 
regular tourist travelling 
in search of health and 
relaxation was not to be 
found in its beautiful val- 
leys, or climbing the sides 
of its magnificent moun- 
tains. 
_ Now, however, year by 
year, more are attracted by 
that lovely scenery to 
spend their holidays and 
their money on the fjords 
and mountains. The Eng- 
lish habit of paying more 
than is necessary, and not 
being content with the 
habits and diet of a country 
as they find it, is beginning 
to spoil what was, but a 
little time back, an unso- 
phisticated and frugal 
people. On the beaten 
tracks the charges are far 
higher than they were, and 
our advice to inténding 
travellers is, “Go as soon 
as you can,” for year by 
year, notwithstanding the 
exertions of the better class 
to prevent it, prices are 
rising, and Englishmen are 
beginning to be looked 
upon as gold mines which 
may be worked at will. 
There are few good 
guides to Norway, and Mr. 
Campbell’s “ How to See 
Norway” gives to intend- 
ing travellers just that in- 
formation which is neces- 
sary. His hints are most 
valuable, and thoroughly 
to be depended on, for he 
has evidently gained his 
knowledge by experience. 
Mr. Campbell has also 
given us a route not often 


travelled by Englishmen, and those who know N orway will be 
glad to visit the Aardal and that wonderful waterfall, the 
Moikfos, of which he givés such a capital sketch. 


that of the glacier in the Noesdal, which we reproduce, is a 
good specimen of his work. 
There is much in the book of interest to the general reader, 





| Scrambles amongst the Alps in the 
Epwarp Wuymper. London: 
On turning over the pagés of this 


Till within the last 








evr a 
NCESDAL AND ITS GLACIER, NORDFJORD. 
(From Campbell’s “ How to See Norway.”’) 








any man could hope to do in nine 


as far as we can judge, an accurate 


To one point especially we would 


to pay their first visit to 


this beautiful country will do well to study and to remember the 


Years 1860—1869. By 
John Murray. 1871. 
ouvrage de luxe, as it may 
fairly be designated in 
comparison with other 
works on the same subject, 
we were at first inclined to 
think that an undue propor- 
tion of attention had been 
given by Mr. Whymper to 
his feats and defeats on the 
now celebrated Matter- 
horn ; but as we close the 
book we are agreeably sur- 
prised at the extent of 
ground over which our in- 
trepid author has led us. 
To go with him only in 
imagination is a hard task ; 
and the old speculation, cui 
bono, would probably have 
suggested itself to us with 
some force had we not 
ourselves been fortunate 
enough tohave experienced 
some of the difficulties and 
dangers as well as delights 
that fall to the lot of those 
who have loved to wander 
“per nives sempiternas 
rupesque tremendas.” We 
may say of Mr. Whymper’s 
book as M. Dugaud says 
in his preface to his Voy- 
age aux Alpes, ‘Ce voyage 
n'est pas un voyage de 
science, mais d’amitié et de 
plaisir. Il n’a pas été écrit, 
il a été crayonné.” The 
real dangers our author has 
more vividly portrayed than 
the imaginary, and there 
are many instances where 
he admits that good fortune 
alone has brought him out 
of a scrape which, in nine 
cases out of ten, might have 
proved fatal, With the 
advantage of experienced 
guides, good health, and 
careful training, Mr. 
Whymper has been able to 
accomplish as much as 
years in the way of moun- 


tain climbing, and we are now indebted to him for giving us, 


delineation of the scenes 


wish to draw the attention 


of our readers, namely, the excellence of the illustrations, and 


All the engravings from his own pencil are well done, and | of his labours in Alpine regions. 


in the descriptions of the country and the customs of the 


scenes. ‘The contrast between the 


the marvellous fidelity to nature of some of the snow and rock 


white dazzling snow and 
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the cold darkness of the crags, which are partially covered by 
it, is very happily rendered, as indeed it only can be rendered, 
by the engraver’s skill. The old method of illustrating our 
well-thumbed volumes of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers by chromo- 
lithograph is here and there effective, but too often defective in 
truthfulness and drawing. 
the Austrian Alpine, 
Club, and admire the| 
careful lithographic 
shects, but they call 
forth no admiration from 
an artistic point of view. 
Even the large and now 
half-forgotten coloured 
sketches of Mr. Coleman 
give but a faint and weak 
idea of what one sees at 
every turn above the 
snow level, compared 
with Mr. Whymper’s 
sharp, life-like, and na- 
tural pictures—for they 
are more than sketches— 
that grace his text. One 
or two might not unna- 
turally be said to savour 
of exaggeration, such as 
the flying leap of M. 
Reynaud, the aerial de- 
scent of Mr. Whymper 
200 feet; but even allow- 
ing this to a certain 
extent, let any one who 
has been in similar posi- 
tions say if the views of, 
or, as we are inclined to 
think it should be, from, 
the summit of the Col 
Dolent, the summit of 
the Moming Pass, the 
Bergschrund of the Dent 
Blanche, descending the 
Pointe des Ecrins, the 
Cannonade on the Mat- 
terhorn, of which we 
give an illustration here, 
are not as truthful to 
nature as any lover of 
truth could wish them to 
be. We have ourselves 
been cannonaded on the 
Trift Joch for two or 
three hours on a smaller 
scale, and can speak for 
theserious inconvenience | 
as well as the danger of | 
the position. The start-| . : 

ling illustration we give reveals to the uninitiated a by no 
means enviable position that Mr. Whymper was placed in one 
day when he had to endure a well-sustained cannonade of 
deadly missiles from the sides of the erst dreaded Matterhorn. 
The difficulties are here vividly portrayed side by side with the 
dangers, and those who wish to have an insight into the multi- 
farious occurrences that fall to the lot of an adventurous crags- 
man will do well to peruse a book that is well illustrated and at 





We take down our Mittheilungen of | 





“ON THE MATTERHORN.” 
(From Whymper’s “ Scrambles amongst the Alps in the Years 1860—1869.) 
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all times readable. But beyond these personal representations 
of particular spots, there are other charming views of more 
distant scenery, such as the Grandes Jorasses, the Aiguilles 
d’Arve, the midnight storm on the Matterhorn, the Fell railway 
on the Mont Cénis, the valley of the Durance, the extraordli- 
nary fog-bow seen from the Matterhorn, and the view of the 
, Matterhorn from the 
| Riffelberg. The latter 
| looks as if it were taken 
| from a well-known pho- 
| tograph, brt we have a 
| Sketch of our own, drawn 
about ten years ago with 
| some little care, which is 
|its exact counterpart, 
saving a few streaks of 
snow, which, of course, 
vary from time to time. 
Photography, however, 
has not yet done as 
much for Alpine scenery 
as engraving (the Swiss 
scenes taken by Mr. F. 
Frith for Longfellow’s 
“ Hyperion,” a few years 
ago, are fast fading in the 
copy by ourside), though, 
perhaps, the new process 
of “heliotype” may go 
half way to giving us 
permanency, if it cannot 
yet rival the engraver’s 
skill. 

Mr. Whymper has 
honestly described in 
many places the ills 
which mortal flesh is heir 
|to when he encountered 
| bad weather, indifferent 
food and accommoda- 
tion, but he has also 
been successful in enlist- 
ing our sympathies for 
the beauties of the 
scenery he describes. 
|On this Head we need 
| say little. “De nos 
jours ceux qui aiment la 
Nature sont accusés 
d’étre §romanesques.” 
| He does not soar much 
into the poetical atmo- 
‘sphere, as does M. 
Reclus, whose descrip- 
tion of the Mer de 
‘Glace is worth quoting 

—- — ———_—__————— from__ the _ translation 
lately made by Mr. H. Woodward :— 

“As soon as the early rays of daybreak have lighted up the 
glacier its very nature seems changed. Just as in the adjoining 
forest : the field of ice is harmonious with athousand small yet joyous 
sands ; the little drops, falling on the projections in the crevasses, 
tinkle as they are broken up; the gradually forming rivulet 
murmurs on its way; the slopes of gravel crumble down into the 
crevasses; and here and there some block, uncemented from its icy 
pedestal, roars as it rolls down the incline. All these voices of the 
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a thick cloud suddenly interrupts the solar rays, silence is gradually 
re-established, and the glacier waits for the return of the sun ere it 
resumes its song. The enormous ice river seems endowed with 
vitality ; so much so, that some enthusiastic savants,as Hugi, have 
seriously asked the question whether the monster did not possess a 
soul? Numbers of mountaineers, in all théir simplicity of mind, 
fully believe it.” 


Mr. Whymper has given an additional interest to his book by 
the introduction of portraits of-some of the best known moun- 
taineers and their guides : a portrait of one of the latter we 
have, through Mr. Whymper’s kindness, been able to repro- 
duce ; we should like to have added a sketch of the club-room 
of Zermatt in 1864, a number of Alpine travellers and their 
guides collected out- 
side M. Seiler’s hotel, 
some of whose faces 
are so well known to 
us that we turn to it 
again and again with 
fond recollection of 
pleasant hours passed 
on the spot after a 
hard day’s work. 

Whilst on this sub- 
ject of Alpine doings 
we should like to 
inquire what has be- 
come of the long- 
promised Alpine Club 
map? Have the con - 
mittee given the work 
up in despair, or is 
the utilitarian and 
scientific element of 
the club, so frequently put to the front in apologetic form by 
various members, crushed out by want of sympathy and 
support? It is time that the German and Swiss esprit de 
corps in this respect should be worthily emulated, so that 
“Scrambles ” during the “ Hours of Exercise” in the “ Play- 
ground of Europe” may be materially aided by the most 
recent and let us hope trustworthy “ Records of Mountain 
Adventure and Scientific Observation.” 

In conclusion, we may say it scarcely needs our own praise 
of the excellent get-up of Mr. Whymper’s book, when the 
author has drawn attention to the fact in his preface inno mea- 
sured terms; but whilst thoroughly endorsing his own words, 
we may perhaps be forgiven for suggesting that it is high time 
that the London printers should look to their laurels. 





PortTRAIT oF THE Guipe, CHRISTIAN ALMER. 


Antiope, and Other Poems. London : 


Provost and Co. 1871. 


In ‘‘Anacreon” and in Thomas Moore there is an ever-present 
grace of language and melody, which atones for an occasional 
soupeon of licence and freedom. But bad luck, say we, to the 
poetaster, who to hyper-anacreontic liberty adds a disregard 
for rhythm and metre, an involved style, and an anything but 
facile and fluent expression of his ideas. Such an one is Mr. 
D. T. Calhoun, who, stringing to a slender and short poem 
called “Antiope,” a number of fugitive pieces of an anacreontic 
tone, has printed his bundle, and invited criticism, at the 
prompting, we cannot but think, of his evil genius. For of the 
piece which gives the name to his volume we know not which 
to deem the greater fault, the fragmentariness and obscurity of 
plot and plan, or the ever-changing, never-successful lyrics in 


By D. T. CatHoun. 








It really is not of 


| a calibre to invite rflection, or justify passing comment ; but of 


the pieces before it and after it, there are some which contain 
blots so conspicuous as to forbid silence on the part of a re- 
viewer. As Catullus had his Lesbia, so Calhoun has his Leila, 
whose eyes and lips and graces and sweet self are sung in such 
flights as even a mistress so faultless might deprecate. To 
introduce an overstrained conceit in Ode iv. p. 31, a sunbeam 
on the waters is made to explain to its fellow-sunbeams and 
ripplets, who want it to stay a little longer, that it really can’t, 
and that there is the less need to grieve. 


“ Since Leila will leave her bower soon, 
And in the wake of the rising moon 
Will come to these bright banks to lave 
Her tresses in your glassy wave, 

When you may gather from her eye, 
Light to last you till you die.” 


There may have been great virtue in Leila’s eye, or great 
fire, or what not ; but it is surely the first time in poetry that 
the world has had the opportunity of assisting, by the light of 
the moon, at a lady’s headwashing. The operation might, 
with advantage, one should think, be applied to the author's 
immortal part, if it is true, as he sings, with more boldness 
than elegance, in p. 37 (“Illusions Perdues”), that 


“ My soul it is all begrimed with the soot 
Of baffled hopes.that burn, 
And soon the heart that gave them leaf and root 
Will be their tomb and urn.” 


In the very next ode Mr. Calhoun culls from a green briar, 
“roses blown like coals of fire,” which again is a venturous 
figure quite beyond our capacity to realize, even as is that which 
we italicize in the following stanza from “Cecilia Trapassata,” 
P- 5.2 

n “ | know the grove where maidens twine 

Their sunny locks with flowers, 
When gaily at with love and wine, 
They sigh for happy hours.” 


We haye consulted two or three friends as to what “ flown 
with love and wine” can mean, and the more prosaic suggest 
a various reading “ blown,” é.¢., ‘blown out” (this, of course, 
is the wine’s work !). While coarser critics explain the text as 
equivalent to “screwed.” But such audacious figures might 
pass for fine poetic phrensy; only, unfortunately, a poet is 
nothing if he outrages rhythm and metre. It is well that in 
a noteto p. 35 the atithor should air his opinion that “ pro- 
perly introduced, a few false rhymes improve rather than im- 
pair the melody of verse." We take him at his word, and 
suppose that he would extend his dictum to rhythm, metre, &c. 
To we dip into his,“ Vision of Death,” an earthly and 
sensual dream, in the measure and manner of “ Hiawatha” 
watered, and come upon the lines— 

“ Yet unlike those grateful blossoms, 
We are gladdened not nor brightened.” 


The second of which is decidedly faulty in measure. It is 
hardly so bad, however, as a line in the “ Rosebud and the 
Daisy,” where the latter flower is represented (p. 27), as 


* Calling- most sorréwfully 
On the Sunbeams passing by.” 


But as for metre we give one quatrain from p. 4, by way of 4 
sample of the rest. 
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“ The lilies, like a flock of snowy kine, 
Are milked by the bees all the day, 
Yet thy love is more sweet than the honey, 
Borne from their white udders away.” 

It may well serve, we think, also for a sample of the author's 
calibre and clearness ! 

But we have no prepossessions in favour of a would-be poet 
who is chiefly great in singing of dew-drops and honey-dew 
and dew of one kind or another, till really we are sick of the 
lightest, airiest, prettiest sight in nature. But let any reader 
test the volume for himself, whether there is a single promi- 
nent thought beyond dew-drops and—well, perhaps, Leila. 
Courteous readers, if such there be for such poetry, will be 
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obliged to hold their tongue as to what they have learnt from | 


it—viz., the sort of poetry to eschew. 


The New London Jest Book. Edited by Wittiam Carew 
Haziitr.. London: Reeves and Turner. 1871. 
If we had ever speculated on the variety of Mr. William 


Carew Hazlitt’s literary labours, and on any new field into | ¢ 
| persons of antiquarian tastes, and all those who are engaged in 


which his adventurous spirit might carry him, we should cer- 
tainly not have predicted that of “The New London Jest 
Book.” Yet it appears to have been a work long projected, a 
matter of matured conception, and of as serious consideration 
as could well be given to a jocular subject. He informs us in 
his Preface that “a large portion of the materials were collected 
some years ago.” About a twelvemonth since he thought cir- 
cumstances favourable to the resumption of an undertaking 
which he had laid aside, but a second postponement ensued. 
Now, however, having of late “ supped full of horrors,” we are 
enabled to supplement our weekly Punch and Fun with the 
frolicsome inventions of older jesters, and compare these with 
the new. It is with no ungrateful inclination to depreciate 
ancient acquaintance that we say it, but, in the majority of 
instances, we think our living jokers more sprightly and pointed 
than were the dead. It is unnecessary to mention ceriain ex- 
ceptions; these are too recent and close to our mirthful 
recollections. 

A judicious Preface, and an Introduction comprising two 
amusing papers, reprinted from Ad/ the Year Round, “On Jests 
in General,” and “On the Life and Writings of Mr. Joseph 
Miller, Comedian,” show how carefully Mr. W. C. Hazlitt had 
prepared himself for his task. He has brought together one 
thousand and forty jests, good, bad, and indifferent. No ex- 
tract could be considered a sample of such a book, or we 
should be disposed to quote the last, which would represent 
the late Lord Brougham as a first-rate wit from his cradle. 
Number 395 is, however, so apposite to events still progressing, 
and so short, that we may find room for it :—“In the French 
Revolution, when everything royal was abolished, an exhibitor 
of wild beasts, afraid of the charge of incivism, instead of Ze 
Royal Tigre, put on his sign-board Le Grand Tigre National !” 
Sarcastic rogue ! 

_ We recommend any one in doubt as to the value of this 
little volume to glance at the index, and challenge him to find 
anywhere a more brilliant collection of names ; and we should 
be thankless indeed if we did not avow, that, whilst looking 
through it, we have forgotten our professional gravity, and in- 
dulged in hearty laughter. Thackeray is not in the index: 
that 18 a fault. In the next edition of the “New. London 
Jester we recommend the insertion of the following irresistible 
bit :—* Hicks, talking to Thackeray of a certain gentleman's 
Strange addiction to beer, said: ‘ He’s a marvellous fellow for 
a I hardly know his equal.’ ‘No,’ rejoined Thackeray, 
“le is a remarkable man ; take him for half-and-half we ne'er 
shall look upon his like again.’” 
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Stonyhurst College; its Past and Present. By A. Hewrrson. 
Chronicle Office, Preston. 1871. 


, 


Thanks to the chief agent in the “ Tichborne Romance,’ 
we have lately heard enough of the zame of Stonyhurst College, 
although the claimant of the title can tell us singularly little 
about its inmates, its studies, or even about its outline as a 
building. When, a few weeks or months ago, “Sir Roger” 
went down to Lancashire to “refresh” his memory about the 
College—at which he professes that he spent three years of his 
precious youth,—he was very properly refused admittance 
within its gates ; and so, even if there were no one else to feel 
glad at the appearance of Mr. Hewitson’s book on Stonyhurst, 
at all events there is one person to whom its publication must 
come as a welcome boon. 

But really there is a much wider and larger class of in- 
dividuals to whom the information given in the pleasant 
gossiping pages of Mr. Hewitson will be welcome ; we don’t 
mean merely the Roman Catholic community—though even 
that is no small or contemptible body—but the great mass of 


the work of education. To most of these the interior of a 
Roman Catholic, or especially of a Jesuit, College, must be 
hitherto a ferra incognita, It is their own fault if, after the 
publication of the book of Mr. Hewitson—who, by the way, 
is a Protestant—they remain any longer in the dark upon the 
subject, or put any faith in the dreams of Messrs. Whalley and 
Newdegate about Romish institutions. 

Mr. Hewitson tells us that the College which has received 
such “bold advertisement” from the “‘Tichborne Romance” 
is situated in Lancashire, not far from Preston, Blackburn, and 
Clitheroe. In the olden times it was the seat of the Arbalas- 
triers, from whom it descended to the ancient and knightly 
family of the Sherburns. On the death of the last male of 
that house, it passed by female descent to the Welds of 
Lulworth, one of whom —the father of Cardinal Weld, and 
the grandfather of the present owner —in 1794, gave the 
estate and mansion, practically in fee-simple, to the Fathers 
of the Jesuit Order, who had been expelled from Liege by 
the outbreak of the First French Revolution. The house 
itself was large and spacious, amply sufficient for the wants 
of the first community which settled there—about twenty in 
number —and whose numbers have now increased, by the 
addition of a school and a “novitiate,” to something like 
twenty times twenty. The house, though not very ancient, 
has its traditionary Priests’ Hiding Hole—a tangible and 
palpable evidence of the cruel working of those Penal Laws 
which, little more than a hundred years ago, made it a capital 
offence for a Priest to make a convert, or even to say mass, 
upon the shores of England. ; 

The exterior of the College itself has been made familiar to 
Englishmen by the fine pictures—subsequently engraved—of 
Copley Fielding, and of J. M. W. Turner; and the distant 
view of it, flanked by its noble chapel and its infirmary or 
hospital, is. most striking and magnificent. Immediately in 
front of the College stands a wide and substantial gateway of 
a Grecian design; its pillars flanked with ornamental but- 
tresses, and surrounded with floriated arms; the whole sur- 
mounted by the arms of the Sherburns. The architecture of 
the College itself, however, is decidedly Romanesque in its 
general outlines; and the castellated tower in the centre 
adds at once dignity and grace to the edifice. Mr. Hewitson 
gives on his title-page an tlustration of the entrance gateway, 
which refused to allow “Sir Roger” to enter for the purpose of 


“taking notes.” i nei 
It is not our purpose to describe the interior of the College 
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after the fashion of a Guide-book. For that we must refer 
them to the pages of Mr. Hewitson, in whom they will find 
an intelligent cicerone around its quadrangle, and through its 
corridors, library, and chapel. The interior of the chapel is 
a fine specimen of the Perpendicular or Later Gothic style of 
the 15th century. It is the work of Mr. J. J. Scoles of 
London, and was completed in 1835, at the cost of about 
16,000/. 

The Jast student at Liege, before the breaking up of the 
ancient college there, and the first who “ entered ” at Stony- 
hurst, was the late Mr. George Lambert Clifford—a relative of 
Lord Clifford’s family. About him Mr. Hewitson tells us the 
following most amusing story, which will show the reader how 
he “entered :’— 


“Tradition says that he had a sharp contest for his Stonyhurst 
honour. Charles Brooke, then a youth, was as anxious as young 
Clifford to get into the College first. They reached the College 
grounds simultaneously, and from the top of the avenue down to 
the building they had a brisk and exciting race. There was little 
difference in the period of their arrival at the door ; if anything, 
Brooke had it; but Clifford possessed a more daring wit, and 
while his antagonist was waiting for admission, he espied an open 
window, ‘bolted’ through it, and was consequently first in the 
College.” 


When the Fathers came over from Liege and settled in 
England, they saved from the wreck of their fortunes and 
brought along with them to their new home, some of their 
most valued treasures. Of these Mr. Hewitson gives us a 
tolerably complete catalogue. _ He says :— 


“ Among the old books and manuscripts is a MS. copy of the 
Gospel of St. John, of the seventh century, found in the tomb of 
St. Cuthbert, at Durham Cathedral, in 1105; it is well bound, small, 
in excellent preservation, containing about twenty lines on each 
page, and considered to be the oldest manuscript work in the 
College. In allusion to this treasure, the Rev. Alban Butler, in 
his Life of St. Cuthbert, vol. iii., says:—‘A copy of St. John’s 
Gospel, which, after the example of his master, St. Basil, he often 
read to nourish the fire of Divine love in his soul, was put into his 
coffin when he was buried, and found in his tomb. It is now in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Philips, Canon of ‘Fongres, on 
whom the Earl of Lichfield bestowed it. The copy is judged un- 
doubtedly genuine by our ablest Protestant antiquaries, who care- 
fully examined it.’ A perfect fac-simile of two pages of the MS. is 
given by Mr. Hewitson in the book now under notice. There is 
also preserved at Stonyhurst College, a morsel of the apple-tree 
which Sir Isaac Newton was looking at when he discovered the 
law of gravitation at Woolsthorpe. The ‘ Arundell Collection’ of 
books contains about 5,009 volumes, many of which were given to 
the College by Lord Arundell in 1834; but several of the oldest 
books were not the gift of his lordship, although placed amid his 
collection, ‘Two of the earliest printed books here shown are the 
* D. Hieronymi Tractatus varii et Epistolz’ and the ‘ Biblia Sacra,’ 
both bearing date 1476—the former printed in Rome, and the 
latter, a very fine copy, in Naples. There are also three sermons 
by Bishop Fisher bearing upon ‘ye pnicious doctryn of Martin 
Luther,’ and an oration by Frarin, dated 1566, ‘ against the vnlaw- 
full Insurrections of the Protestantes of our time vnder pretence to 
Refourme Religion.’ A fine copy of Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles, 
printed in 1577, is also preserved here, together with Houppe- 
lande’s ‘De Immortalitate anime’ (1493), Latteburins’s ‘ Liber 
moralin, &c., of 1482, and a somewhat imperfect copy of ‘The 
Golden Legende,’ printed by Caxton in 1493. A very interesting 
and valuable manuscript work on the military and civil costumes 
of England from the most remote period down to the eighteenth 
century, by John Carter, F.A.S., also finds a place upon the shelves 
of Stonyhurst. This work was bought at the Towneley sale, in 
1814, by Lord Arundell, for £141 15s. In the library there are a 
great variety of historical records, published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls ; copies of State papers; copies of the 
Surtees, Camden, and Chetham Societies’ publications ; early Eng- 








lish text-books, and innumerable standard works on theology, anti- 
quities, science, art, ancient and modern classics, &c.” 

In fact so vast and sp miscellaneous are the treasures of 
Stonyhurst in respect of folios, quartos, and octavos, that our 
author calls out in sheer despair and complains with Solomon, 
that “ of making books there is no end.” 

With respect to other art treasures, Mr. Hewitson tells us 
how that :— 

“The collection of vestments belonging to the College—many of 
them of great antiquity—is particularly interesting ; one of the most 
valuable, perhaps, from an historical point of view, being a cope of 
superb design, said to have been made for Henry VII., and used at 
the opening of his chapel in Westminister Abbey. It has upon it 
the Beaufort Badge duplicated, and also the red and white roses, 
The border is divided into compartments by the portcullis and 
roses, and the compartments are filled with ‘SS.’ This cope is 
presumed to be the one bequeathed by Henry VII. tothe Monastery 
of Westminister.” 

“ Among the ‘relics’ at Stonyhurst College—of which there area 
goodly number—is the skull of Cardinal Morton, who was Lord 
High Chancellor of England in the time of Henry VII., and also a 
‘thorn taken from the crown of thorns which pierced the brow of 
our Saviour.’.... Among the miscellaneous articles in the 
‘Long Room’ isan extensive collection of coins and medals, mainly 
of the Papal order; and another interesting object in the same 
room, worthy of mention, is a massive silver-gilt vase, a copy of the 
famous Warwick vase, ornamented in relievo, which was presented 
to R. Vaughan Barnewall, Esq., in July, 1834, by the judges and 
members of the Bar, as ‘a testimonial of their esteem for his 
character, and of their sense of the great benefits he has conferred 
on the profession by his valuable reports.’ ” 

The College has its own Observatory, under the control of a 
resident Father ; and it holds its own in the astronomical world. 
The gardens and grounds attached to the College are very fine ; 
and to the eastward of the former is a double row of archirg 
yew trees and other evergreens, called “The Dark Walk,” well 
suited to the contemplative student in his meditations. It is 
really a grand and magnificent avenue, stately and venerable, 
cool and tranquil, and even through the winter months, it seems 
to invite to study. It was in this embowered walk that one of 
the lesser of the Sherburns met with an untimely end—an end 
which led to the property passing to the Welds, who, in their 
turn, devoted it to religious purposes. The illustration of the 
“ Dark Walk,” given by Mr. Hewitson, will remind the Oxonian 
of a walk of the same kind in the gardens of Trinity College. 

The neighbourhood of Stonyhurst is not wholly void of 
tradition and legend,—as witness the following extract from 
Mr. Hewitson’s book, with which we shall conclude this 
notice :— 

“In the little village of Hurst Green, which is situated near to 
Stonyhurst College, is a roadside hostelry, known as the ‘ Sherburn 
Arms,’ the property of the College. In a field, immediately fronting 
this inn, there is a strong, roughly-chiselled stone cross, like those 
planted on roadsides in olden times; and concerning this cross, 
which is still held in esteem by Catholics, particularly during a 
funeral, when a halt is made opposite it and a short prayer said, 
there is a curious story current. Some years ago an East Lan- 
cashire person, strong in his hatred of Catholicism, visited Hurst 
Green, saw the cross, vowed he would have it destroyed, and, in the 
course of a few days, sent three men over to carry out his Van- 
dalizing notions. On reaching Hurst Green, they went to a public- 
house, developed their ‘courage’ by divers potations, and in the 
evening made their way to the cross. The first, on climbing 
towards it through the hedge on the roadside, slipped, fell back, 
and broke his arm; the second had one of his eyes nearly put 
out by a chisel, or a stone splinter, directly after the work of 
mutilation had been commenced; and the third, frightened by 
the accidents which had occurred, fled to a neighbouring public- 
house, got drunk, then moved homewards, was run over on the road, 
and eventually died.” 
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“ Enquire Within.” With numerous Illustrations. London: 
Houlston and Sons. ‘ 

The fancy with which this volume opens is quaint and 
unhackneyed. A poet, by dint of his intense love and sym. 
pathy with nature, “in all her exquisite varieties "—her tiny 
tribes of bees and butterflies, her voiceless families of flowers, 
her animate and inanimate marvels of the sea—undergoes a 
bodily transformation into a minute being, “smaller than his 
smallest finger had been. Before him lay a wardrobe composed 
of the wings and plumes of insects; there were also their 
weapons of attack, their instruments of labour, their breast- 
plates and their shields. Habiting himself in some of these, 
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the poet looked beautiful, and 
seemed to be almost an insect.” 
After this metamorphosis, he is 
in some mysterious way invested 
with the style and title of Prince 
Pretty, and thus reconstituted, 
enters into active personal com- 
munion with the objects of his 
admiring study. They bring him 
offerings from their stores, teach 
him the secrets of their industry, 
and invite him to explore their 
dwellings. They occasionally 
talk to him, it must be admitted, 
with elaborate and prosy instructiveness; but the poet had 
probably met with people equally tiresome among his mundane 
acquaintances, and when a dragon-fly moralizes, and a water- 
spider expounds, we have at all events the charm of novelty. 
We are solicited to dive with the Prince into the heart of a 
still translucent pool, fringed with bulrushes and perfumed by 
water-lilies, to explore its myriad marvels. We then mount 
with him on a spirited dragon-fly, and alight on a hill-side 
where the spider tribe display their ingenious dwellings. ‘The 
Queen Bee next invites us to her palace, and sets up her 
colony, as she has been encouraged to do by Dr. Watts, as 
models for our imitition. A wasp’s nest is then inspected, 
and its inhabitants are found to be much more creditable 
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Walks Abroad and Evenings at Home. By the Editor of 


PRINCE PRETTY. 
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members of society than is generally supposed. We cannot 
accompany Prince Pretty further on his remarkable tour, a 
mere outline of which would occupy more space than we 
can afford ; but must add that some pleasant verses enliven 
| it, and the reader’s imagination is aided by plenty of charming 
| woodcuts, fanciful and graceful, of which we give two specimens 

Prince Pretty visiting spider land, and chasing the water animal- 
culz. A series of sketches, zoological, botanical, astronomical 
and imaginative, completes the book, which, as shown by our 
illustrations, is altogether an attractive one for juvenile readers. 


The Home al Heatherbrae. 
ley.” 


A Tale. 
London : Longmans. 


By the Author of “ Ever- 
1871. 








We are glad to welcome 5 
another tale by the authoress of © 
“Everley.” The success of 
her first work proved that even « 
in this sensation-loving gene- = 
ration there are readers who can = 
appreciate wholesome literary = 
fare, and who do not require the 
pen of the novel-writer to be 
always dipped in blood, or her 
pages to be mere transcripts 


of the ‘“ Newgate Calendar.” ~ : 
J == ss 
We venture to prophesy that oe sa 
” ee 


“The Home at Heatherbrae 
will increase the reputation of the authoress. Nothing can be 
pleasanter than the materials out of which this story is framed. 
It abounds in bits of quiet humour, the interest is well sus- 
tained from beginning to end, and the tone is as healthy as the 
fresh moorlands among which Heatherbrae is situated. We 
must leave it to more captious critics than ourselves to find 
fault with a heroine who, early sated with the frivolities of 
fashionable life, devotes herself unostentatiously to the fulfil- 
ment of her duties as an owner of property. ‘The difficulties 
which beset her, through her own inexperience, from the pecu- 
liarity of the people with whom she has to deal—and not least 
from the fact that she is an heiress, and therefore an object of 
general admiration —are well described, nor less so her triumph 
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over each and all of them. We must ad | 
Hope is an uncommon character ; but now that her portrait 
has been so happily drawn, we may expect to see a host of 
imitators. If so, we will hope that in them, as in her, the 
romantic will be duly subordinated to the practical, and that 
in their philanthropic schemes they my find more able co- 
adjutors than Miss Hope found in worthy Dr. Wheeler. The 
incumbent of Kettlebury St. Anne’s was a Fellow of forty years’ 
standing, high-minded and deeply reid, but with zsthetic 
tastes which were exposed to daily mortification in his inter- 
course with the rough moorland folk. He hails with delight 
the advent of an educated Lady Bountiful, and to her sug- 
gestion that by clothing the school-children she might con- 
tribute to their self-respect, as well as to the relief of their 
parents, he replies in the following strain :— 

“ Admirable! You could not have made a more happy sugges- 
tion. By these means we shall educate the eye, and who can say 
that education is not as much the business of the eye as of the 
mind? The selection of colours will be of great importance. 
Children love warm and bright colouring, and a child’s instinct is 
invariably correct. An artist introduces scarlet or crimson into his 
landscape to contrast with and heighten the effect of the brown, 
green, and orange tints of mother earth and her foliage ; a woman 
in acrimson cloak picks sticks beneath the spreading beech-tree, 
ora sailor in a scarlet night-cap lolls, pipe in mouth, against the 
side of his vessel. If our moorland scenery has hitherto had a 
want it has been that of vivid colouring, to relieve and diversify 
the rich and sombre tints of heather and pine. The introduction 
of scarlet cloaks would turn every scene into a picturesque land- 
scape, and give our simple folks some conception of the brilliant 
spectacle preschted ‘by our troops upon the battle-field, or of the 
grandeur of civil and ecclesiastical robes of state.” 

There is material here for the consideration of our newly- 
formed school-boards. If music is to form a part of our 
national education, why not painting too? 

We take leave of “ The Home at Heatherbrae” and its in- 
mates with a hope that the authoress will soon tell us how all 
the schemes for the improvement of the neighbourhood have 
succeeded, and whether Miss Melville has followed her own 
good example in compressing her novel into one volume, in- 
stead of expanding it into four. We notice one slip of the pen 
which in a second edition might be amended. The “crackling 
of thorns under a pot” is an expressiun to be found in a book 
with which Englishmen are said to be more familiar even than 
they are with Shakspeare. 


THE PROPHECIES OF ORVAL. 


Forewarnings ; or Prophecies on the Church, Revolution, Anti- 
christ, and the Last Times. Edited by H. D. Lanenon. 
Burns and Lambert. 


In a secluded glen of the forest of Chiny, in the Ardennes, 
the traveller may still see the ruins of an ancient abbey, once 
styled the Abbey d’Orval. It flourished in peace and pros- 
perity down to the first French Revolution, when it was levelled 
tothe ground by the atheist and infidel crew whom Voltaire, like 
some magician, had summoned up at his bidding from the 
depths below to begin that work which the Communists of 
our own day have carried only one step further. The abbey 
was to-have afforded a shelter to the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
on his way to Varennes ; but instead of receiving the king, it 
welcomed within its walls, just a month or two before those 
walls were laid low in the dust, the Bishop of St. Claude, and 
a clerical party, to whom one of the Fathers of the Abbey read 
aloud, out of an old volume which for years had lain 
neglected upon the shelves of the library, a curious prophecy 
uttered years before, respecting the fortunes of France, 
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mit that Gabrielle | and of her rulers. It appears, from the testimony of a priest 
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who copied it in 1892, to have been first printed and published 
in 1544, in Gallic French “by a French recluse.” But if it 
really is the work of a “recluse,” it is n> mere collection of his 
day-dreams, but a prophecy which has derived the greatest 
possible verification from the facts of subsequent history. We 
are aware that its authenticity has been denied, and by no one 
more strongly than by one of the Bishops of the French 
Church ; but in our opinion the probability of its being what 
it professes to be is far too strong to admit of a reasonable 
doubt ; so without further preface, we will introduce it to our 


readers. 
The prophecy points in the following words most clearly to 


the great Napoleon :— 


Se At that time a young man come from beyond the 
sea into the country of the Geltic-Gauls shews himself strong in 
counsel, but the great ones to whom he gives umbrage will send 
him to combat in the land of captivity. Victory will bring him 
back to the former land. The sons of Brutus will be confounded 
at his approach, for he will over-rule them and take the name of 
Emperor.” 

2. “ Many high and powerful Kings will be in great fear, for the 
Eagle will bear away many sceptres and many crowns. Foot and 
horseman carrying blood-stained eagles will move about with him 
as gnats in the air, and all Europe will be in great wonder and full 
of carnage, for he will be so powerful that God will be thought to 
combat with him.” 

3. “The Church of God is somewhat consoled on seeing her 
temples again open to her wandering sheep and God is blessed.” 

4. “ But it is done: the moons have passed. The aged man of 
Sion cries to God from his grief-stricken heart, and behold the pow- 
erful one is blinded for sin and crimes. He quits the great city 
with so brilliant an army that none was ever seen like it: but no 
warrior will be able to stand before the face of the heavens, and 
behold the third part and again the third part of his army have 
perished by the cold of the omnipotent Lord. But two lustres have 
passed since the age of desolation, as I have said in its place; the 
widows and orphans have cried aloud to God, and behold He is no 
longer deaf.” 

5. “ The great ones who have been humbled take courage again 
and league together to overthrow the man so much feared, behold 
the old blood of ages comes with them and resumes his place and 
home in the great city. Whilst the man so greatly humbled goes 
to the country beyond the sea from whence he came.” 

6. “God alone is great ; the eleventh moon has not yet shone and 
the sanguinary scourge of the Lord returns to the great city, and 
the old blood quits the great city.” 

7. “God alone is great, He loves his people and hates the shedding 
of blood, the fifth moon has shone upon many warriors from the 
East. Gaul is covered with men and machines of war ; all is over 
with the man of the sea. Behold the old blood of the Cap again 
returns with them.” 

8. “God wills peace and that His holy name may be blessed. 
Now, great and flourishing peace shall reign in the country of the 
Celtic-Gauls. The white flower is greatly in honour, the house of 
God resounds with many holy canticles. But the sons of Brutus 
view the white flower with anger and obtain powerful laws, there- 
fore God is again greatly angered on account of his elect, and 
because the holy day is still much profaned; nevertheless God 
wills to prove the return to him during 18 times 12 moons.” 

9. “ God alone is great, he purges his people by many tribulations, 
but the wicked will always have an end. 

“Behold then a great conspiracy against the white flower stealthily 
makes its way through the designs of a numerous and detestable 
band, and the poor ancient blood of the Cap quits the great city 
and the sons of Brutus greatly rejoice. Hearken how the servants 
of God cry aloud to Him, and the Lord is deafened by the noise of 
his arrows which he again tempers in his wrath, to ‘plunge them 
into the midst of the wicked.” 

10. “ Woe to Celtic-Gaul! the cock will efface the white flower 
and a great one will call himself the King of the people. Great 
commotion will be felt because the crown will be placed by the 
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hands of workmen who have combated in the great city. God 
alone is great, the reign of the wicked will be seen to increase, but 
let them make haste.” ' 

11. “ Behold the opinions of the Celtic-Gauls are in collision and 
great division is in their minds. The King of the people first is 
seen very feeble and yet many wicked will go against him, but he 
was not firmly seated and behold God hurls him down.” 

12. “Howl ye sons of Brutus, call unto you the beasts who will 
devour you. Great God! what a din of arms! A full number of 
moons is not yet accomplished, and behold many warriors come. 
Itis done! The mountain of God desolate, has cried to God, the 
sons of Judah have cried to God from a foreign land, and behold 
God is no longer deaf. 

“ What fire accompanies his arrows! 10 times 10 moons and not 
yet again 6 times ro moons have nourished his aager. WOE TO 
THEE, GREAT CITY! BEHOLD KINGS ARMED BY THE LORD, BUT 
ALREADY FIRE HATH LEVELLED THEE WITH THE GROUND; yet 
thy just ones will not all perish, God hath heard them. The place 
of crime is purged by fire, the great stream hath borne its waters 
to the sea all red with blood, and Gaul seen as it were dismembered, 
is about to re-unite. 

“God loveth peace. Come young prince, quit the isle of captivity ; 
hearken, join the lion to the white flower ; come. 

“What is foreseen is the will of God. The old blood of ages will 
again put an end to long divisions ; then one sole pastor will be 
seen in Celtic-Gaul. The man powerful by God will be firmly 
seated, peace will be established by many sage laws. The offspring 
of the Cap will be so prudent and wise that God will be believed to 


be with him. 
“Thanks to the Father of Mercies, the Holy Sion chants again in 


her temples to the glory of one only and great God. Many sheep 
gone astray will then come and drink at the living stream. Three 
princes and kings will cast off the mantle of heresy and see dis- 
tinctly in the faith of God. At THIS TIME TWO THIRDS OF A 
GREAT PEOPLE OF THE SEA WILL RETURN TO THE TRUE FAITH. 
God is yet blessed during 14 times 10 moons and 6 times 13 
moons. God is weary with having so often shewn mercy, and yet 
for his elect he will prolong peace during 10 times 12 moons.” 

Now it cannot be denied that thus far the course of history 
has made good these predictions almost to the very letter. 
For did not the great Napoleon, “the young man from beyond 
the sea,” namely from Corsica, make himself just ninety-four 
years since a power in France? Did he not assume the title 
of Emperor? did not the “ Eagle,” which he took for his stan- 
dard, “bear away many sceptres and crowns?” did he not 
distribute half the thrones of Europe among his relatives? did 
he not make Europe so “full of carnage,” that “God was thought 
to combat for him?” did he not drive away the Pope, the 
“aged man of Sion” from Rome? and did not “the great 
ones of the earth league together to humble him?” and did 
not his army in Russia perish “by the cold of the omnipotent 
Lord?” In the great man humbled “ crossing to the country 
beyond the sea whence he came,” we see the exile of Napoleon 
to Elba, which is, so to speak, almost in sight of Corsica; in 
the “old blood” returning to Paris and being again driven 
thence, we read the temporary restoration of the Bourbon line, 
followed by the sudden reappearance of the great man, his 
defeat at Waterloo, his final deportation to St. Helena, and 
the permanent restoration! of the ,“ white flower” of the 
Bourbons. 

The-application of the rest of the prophecy to the accession 
of Louis Philippe—when the “ Gallic cock” effaced the white 
flower,—to his reign, and to his sudden fall, to the Republic 
which followed on that fall, and the second empire which rose 
upon its ruins, is really too obvious to the most casual reader 
to need a word of comment from ourselves. And surely it is 
needless to draw attention to the fact that the history of the 
temporary triumph of the vile Communists is here foretold 
almost to the letter. ‘Woe to the great city ! behold kings 
armed by the Lord! but already fire hath levelled thee with 
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the ground ; yet thy just ones shall not all perish; God hath 
heard them. The place of crime is purged with fire; the great 
stream hath borne its Waters to the sea all red with blood; 
and Gaul, seen as it were dismembered, is about to reunite.” 

Can words point more clearly to the work which was done 
by fire in Paris scarcely two months ago by the hands of the 
“wicked ?” Can words point more clearly to the present state 
of restless suspense in which France stands, in heart about to 
‘‘re-unite,” and yet not able to bring about the reunion, through 
the utter demoralization of her people ? 

Let M. Thiers and his friends give ear to the one portion of 
the prophecy which as yet remains unfulfilled. Let him re- 
member that “God loveth peace ;” and let all who wish 
well to France join in crying aloud “Come, young prince, 
quit the isle of captivity; hearken, and join the lion to the 
white flower. What is foreseen is the will of God.” 

And then there will be some chance of our seeing the “ old 
blood of ages ” putting “an end to long divisions :” then there 
will be “one sole pastor seen in Celtic Gaul.” Then the man 
who is “ powerful by God,” will be “firmly seated” on the 
throne of the noble house of Bourbon, and then only, so far as 
we can see, will “peace be established by sage laws.” Let 
us, as real and true friends of ovr French brethren, who yet 
are a noble race in spite of the general demoralization of their 
land, conclude by the expression, from this side of the water, 
of one earnest and heartfelt prayer, that if the Count de Cham- 
bord ever comes to sit on the throne of his ancestors, as Henry 
V., he may indeed show himself “so wise and prudent that 
God will be believed to be with him.” Sz Deus nobiscum, quis 
contra nos ? 

To the above may be added the prophecy of Father Neck- 
tou, S.J., announced before the first French Revolution. After 
foretelling the events of that outbreak in detail, he says :— 


“ A reaction will then follow, which will be taken for the counter- 
revolution, and that will last for several years... but it will 
be only patching and plaistering an ill-mended garment. . 
There will be new troubles in France. A name odious to France 
will be placed upon the throne ; one of the House of Orleans 
will be king. The counter-revolution will not be accomplished 
till afterwards ; it will not be brought about by foreigners, but two 
parties will arise in France who will engage in a deadly struggle. 
One of these will be much more numerous than the other; but 
the weaker will have a triumph. There will be a moment so 
terrible that it will seem like a lesser judgment-day. A great 
multitude will perish in this catastrophe, but the wicked will not 
prevail. They will fully determine to ruin the Church, but they 
will not have time, for this most terrible crisis will be of short 
duration. It will be at the moment when all will be thought to be 
lost that all will be saved. During this commotion, which will be 
general, and not confined to France only, Paris will be destroyed, 
so that when twenty years afterwards parents shall walk among its 
ruins with their children, who will ask what that place is, they will 
answer, ‘ My child, here once stood a great city, which God de- 
stroyed for its crimes.’ After this terrible event order will be 
restored, and justice will be administered to all.” 

It should be added that, although Father Nectou did not 
fix the precise epoch of these events, he said “ that those who 
had outlived the first French Revolution, and should witness 
this last outbreak, would thank God for having spared them to 
see so great a triumph of the Faith.” 


Short Sermons for Sick Rooms. By Josian Bateman, M.A., 
Vicar of Margate. London: William Hunt and Co. 1870. 
This book thoroughly answers the purpose for which it was 
written. ‘The style is terse and vigorous, the print excellent, 
so that neither the mind nor the eye of the reader is wearied. 
Clergymen will find it a very useful book to len to sick 
parishioners. 
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GRAPHOTYPE'. 


There is an ancient Greek proverb which says that “ Chance 
loved art, and art loved chance.” The ancient stock example 
of chance and art thus meeting, is the well known instance of 
the floriated capital of one of the orders of Grecian architec- 
ture, adopted, as is said, in consequence of the beauty and 
grace with which a plant with large leaves wreathed itself 
round the fallen abacus of a shaft. In modern times, the 
accidental discovery of the Graphotype process affords a like 
example of the proverb. 1 

It happened that a certain Mr. Hitchcock, an artist of New 
York, wanted to correct a drawing upon a box-wood block with 
white. Having none of the pigment ready at hand, he bethought 
himself of the enamel of a common visiting card. 
the enamel (which he 
did with a wet brush), | 
he found to his great 
surprise, that the printed 
characters on the card 
remained in relief, the 
ink used in printing 
them resisting the action 
of the water, and so pro- 
tecting the enamel un- 
derneath. He was at 
once struck by the 
thought that in this 
very simple fact lay hid 
the elements of a dis- 
covery which might be | 
turned to good account ; | 
accordingly he began to | 
make experiments ; and 
at length, after many 
efforts, he gradually suc- 
ceeded in establishing 
it, in fact, that on this 
principle he could pro- 
duce relief plates direct 
from the artists’ draw- 
ings, with as much cer- 
tainty and effect as by 
the old process of en- 
graving, and in less time, 
and at a less cost. 

It is well known that, 
as matters stand, an | 
artists’ drawing is not | 
always faithfully ren-'|_—__ tilt pacha ie tas 
dered by the engraver, at whose mercy he is entirely for 
interpreting his design in an effective and attractive manner. 
And if he cannot draw “on the wood,” the artist is at the 
mercy of two persons, not of one alone. The wood 
engraver is a translator, so to speak: and a translation not 
seldom fails to do justice to the original. But by the 
Graphotype process, this possible failure on the part of the trans- 
lator is to a very great degree guarded against, for the design 
is reproduced in fac simile. The drawing, it is true, must be 
made, not upon ordinary paper, but upon a prepared plate ; 
but once so made, it stands to reason that it must remain un- 
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The process itself is thus described in the Handbook of 
Graphotype :— 

“ Upon a sheet of metal perfectly flat is distributed an even layer 
of very finely,pulverized chalk, upon which is laid an ordinary steel 
plate, such as is used by steel engravers; it is then placed in a 
powerful hydraulic press, where it is submitted to such pressure 


| that on removal the chalk is found to have assumed a solid compact 


On removing 





By the Graphotype process. 


altered in its outline and general details—in fact, that it must | 


be the counterpart of the original. 


1“The Handbook of Graphotype.” Graphotyping Company, 


7, Garrick-street, W.C. 


mass, with a surface equal to an enamelled card, and which is 
rendered still more solid by a strong coating of a peculiar size, 
When dried, the plate is then ready to be drawn upon ; and this is 
done with a chemical ink composed principally of lamp black, 
gluten, and a chemical which gives the fluid the advantage of never 
drying until it comes in contact with the chalk plate. When the 
drawing is finished, instead of spending hours, as would have been 
the case had the drawing been made upon wood, in carefully pick. 
ing out every particle of white, brushes are used of various degrees 
: — —— of stiffness, which, by 
| hand, and in some cases 
| by a machine, are caused 
to revolve on the surface, 
and ina very short time 
all the chalk untouched 
by the artist is removed, 
leaving the ink lines 
standing up in clear sharp 
relief. This engraving 
can be carried to almost 
any depth. All that now 
remains to be done is to 
saturate what is left upon 
the plate with a solution 
which renders all as hard 
| as marble, and it is then 
ready for the stereotyper 
or electrotyper, who, by 
the ordinary methods in 
every day use, produces a 
metal block from it, by 
which impressions may 
be taken to an unlimited 
extent.” 


By the courtesy of 
the Graphotyping Com- 
pany we are enabled to 
give our readers two spe- 
cimens of the work which 
they turn out. It is true 
that it does not do quite 
the justice that we 
should like to see done 
to delicate and_ soft 
backgrounds, of clouds, 
: distant 


' mountains, or 
scenery ; and that it is less powerful than work done by the 
hand in giving extreme boldness and depth, where those qualities 
are required in the foreground for purposes of contrast ; but even 
in these respects-a very great improvement has been made sinct 
the process was first patented and applied to the purposes of book 
and magazine illustration. And there can be little doubt, we 
think, that as time goes on, and a material is found to work 
upon which will give expression to the sharper touches, it wil 
gradually supersede the tedious, laborious, and expensive pre 
cess of hand-engraving. 

The /landbook of Graphotype, we should add, gives all neces 
sary instructions for the beginner, as to materials, instruments 
&c., and furnishes him with specimens of results achieved in 4 
variety of styles. It can be usefully and advantageously 
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applied to colour-printing, and also to the production of prints 
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for transferring to pottery, glass, wood, textile fabrics, painted 


and japanned surfaces, in one or many colours, or in gold, 
metal, or bronze. 


For the testimonies which artists and literary men of taste 


and judgment have paid to the merits of the Graphotype pro 
cess, we select the following from Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. 
George Wallis, Cu- —~ 
rator of the South 
Kensington Mu- 
seum, ‘The former 
says :-— 

“ The merit of the 
modern wood-cutters 
is very great, and the 
care which they be- 
stow on the blocks 
they cut deserves, 
oftentimes, the great- 
est thanks of the de- 
signer of the work ; 
but, even under the 
most favourable 
treatment by the 
cutter, much of the 
original character of 
the drawing must 
necessarily be lost. 
Your new invention 
will preserve every 
peculiarity of style. 
A first experiment 
is scarcely a fair test 
of the capability of 
the process, but it 
has convinced me 
that when the tools 
are familiar to the 
draughtsman he will 
find a means of ex- 
pressing his ideas 
which he never had 
before except in etch- 
ing on metal, which 
of course cannot be 
used in type print- 
ing.” 


The latter thus 
expresses himself— 

“T have no hesita- 
tion whatever in ex- 
pressing my convic- 
tion that the Graphc- 
type process will be 
of great value, not 
only in illustrative, 
but in decorative art. 
The impressions 
under which I spoke 
in the discussion of 
the Society of Arts, 
after the reading of 





To these let us add the words of the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, 
Her Majesty’s late most accomplished Librarian, and the 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings at Windsor Castle :— 


“] cannot imagine anything more ingenious in theory, or more 
simple and satisfactory in practice, than this process is, even in its 
infancy. It bears to woodcut engraving almost exactly the relation 

_ which etching bears 
| to copperplate en- 
graving. In the for- 
mer you have the 
artist’s own work, in 
the latter an interpre- 
tation or translation 
of it.” 


Policeman VY: his 
Ballads On War 
and the Mili 
tary. J. C. Hot- 
ten: London 
1871. 


In spite of some 
clever sketches and 
a few witty remarks 
this is a dull book. 
Policeman Y is not 
half such an hu- 
mourist as our old 
friend P'liceman X ; 
and we are almost 
afraid that competi- 
tive examinations 

| have introduced 
| into the force the 
same sort of routine 
animal which is to 
be found in other 
departments of the 
civil service. So far 
as he is a politician 
at all, Policeman Y 
is in favour of peace 
and retrenchment ; 
and,aboveall things, 
he desires close 
union with America; 
butheis rather vague 
in his notions, and 
speaks most natu- 
rally on domestic 
topics like the fol- 
lowing : 
“ Put ’em down, no 
one requires em; 
Sojers all is evil 
weeds ! 
Only nus’ry maids 


your paper on 6th “ NEAR HAMPSTEAD HEATH.”—ZBy the Graphotype process admires em, 


December last, are 

more than confirmed 

already. Like all new processes requiring, in ever so small a degree, 
new methods of manipulation, the Graphotype process must havetime, 
if I may use a familiar term, ‘to feel its feet’ 1 am quite satisfied 
that even if little or no further improvements are made in its details, 
which it would be absurd to assert as at all probable, there is enough 
init and that enough can be done by it to insure it a place amongst 
the practical graphic arts of the future.” 


Which to mischief 
allus leads. 
That would somewhat ease our shoulders 
From the taxes we’ve to bear ; 
They’d be thankful, them householders 
Who have got a barricks near.” 
No doubt it is only a calumny of Punch that there exists 
between the rightly-called household troopsand the metropolitan 
police a keen competition for cold mutton and area. favours. 
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Our Adventures during the War of 1870. By two English- 
women, Emma M. Pearson and Louisa E. M‘LAUGHLIN. 
Two vols. Bentley. 1871. 

(First Notice.) 


These are two as sprightly and lively volumes as have ever 
been turned out, even by the most irrepressible of English 
women. ‘They give a graphic and picturesque account of the 
scenes of sorrow and suffering which these fair authoresses 
passed in their self-chosen work of nursing the sick and 
wounded soldiers on the German and French battle-fields : and 
they are written throughout with a spice of humour and sly 
satire which would relieve even a dull book and make it 
readable. Each of the ladies, in whose joint names the work 
appears, could honestly have placed on the title page as a 
motto the words— 

“ Quzeque ipsa miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars ipsa fui.” 


From first to last the book assures us that, after all, it is no 


light or easy duty, or one for tender and delicate and sensitive | 


ladies to undertake—that of nursing the sick and the wounded 
in war. It requires not merely the qualifications of that 
sympathy and gentleness which a woman so well knows how 
to show, but the utmost presence of mind, readiness of resource, 
and resolution to conquer difficulties. We must own, after 
reading these two most readable volumes, that Miss Pearson 
and Miss M‘Laughlin possessed these qualifications in an 
eminent degree. They travelled on market carts, trudged on 
foot, slept on the hay and straw in stables, in unfurnished gar- 
rets, or in railway trucks, with perfect good humour and without 
complaint—save and except when, breakfastless or supperless 
themselves, they saw the best of creature comforts carried up 
to and away from the table of the Prussian Knights of St. John, 
whose idea of chivalry and generosity would seem to have 
been to take good care of themselves. Thus they write— 


“T-found one of my wounded soldiers dying: he was a young 
Bavarian, and all that he longed for was a little beer. Now, I had 
seen dozens of pale ale, unpacked, in the Knights’ quarters. I saw 
hampers of ‘ Bass’ in the storehouses, addressed for use of the 
* sick and wounded ;’ and I went directly to Mrs. Seeman, who offi- 
ciated as store-keeper, to ask for a bottle. I was told there was 
none. I said there was, for I had seen it; but the answer was, 
that it was for the use of the Knights. I begged ia vain.” 


It seems to us, that if what Miss Pearson and her friend tell us 
be true, Col. Loyd-Lindsay and Capt. Burgess, in justice to 
those who raised half-a-million of money so readily, as they 
intended, for the sick and the wounded, should enquire whether 
this allegation be really true against the Prussian Knights of the 
Order of St. John. If it be true, then it would seem that the 
spirit of chivalry has wholly departed from the Order, 

Miss Pearson is at her best in the description of a battle- 
field, as at page 92; and if our readers wish to read a story of 
true pathos, let them peruse the love-letter signed “ Nathalie,” 
which she found on the same field among the corpses, addressed 
to one whom neither she nor any of his friends would see 
again. It is not a letter, but—taken in its context, at least— 
a poem. 

We own that, after reading these two volumes, we feel some 
amount of shame and indignation at the treatment which 
these two ladies received from “ officers and gentlemen” in 
St. Martin’s Place. They had gone abroad, freely, voluntarily, 
having tendered their services to the Red Cross Society, and 
all that they asked was that they should be believed, trusted, 
and supported at home. Instead of such support, they seem 

















to have been snubbed and bullied with a rudeness which no 


English lady would wish to experience twice ; and in conse. 
quence they refused to work under the auspices of the Society, 


when they found they could not do so with self respect. [If | 


any one doubts our words, let him read the three first chapters 
of the second volume, and let him see on how miserable a 
subterfuge Dr. Pratt, of the American Ambulance, Captain 
Burgess, the Secretary, and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, the Chair. 
man of the Red Cross Committee, could repudiate their assist. 
ance and their labours on the battle-field, where they had done 
the work of twenty “ Knights of St. John.” It is enough to 
say that Dr. Pratt tacitly permitted Miss Pearson to return to 
England for further stores, even writing in her pocket-book 
addresses in London to be shown to his wife ; and yet that 
when she reached London, and asked Colonel Lindsay for 
further stores, she was openly insulted at the office, and told 
that she had no business in England. To this was added a 
further insult ; for a few days afterwards Dr. Pratt wrote to the 
daily papers a letter repudiating her services, within a few 
hours after he had confessed to one of Miss Pearson’s friends 
that she had acted quite according to his wishes. 

The moral to be learnt from this part of the book is that it 
is better to serve an individual than a committee. The latter, 
as O'Connell said of corporate bodies, “has neither a soul to 
save nor a body to be kicked ;” and we think it must have 
been a happy day for Miss Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin 
when they flung off their allegiance to a Society which had 
treated them so basely and ungratefully, and took service under 
that noble and excellent bishop, Mgr. Dupanloup, at Orleans. 

We have said that Miss Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin write 
in a lively and graphic style. To prove our words we give a 
few specimens of it. 

Here is a passage in which, while they confess their own 
preference for the French, they more than hint the strong par- 
tiality for the Germans which marked the Red Cross Society, 
and the selfishness of the Prussian Knights of St. John :— 


“Now the sympathies of Louise and myself were. strongly 
French ; I don’t deny it: but that never interfered with our doing 
all in our power for the German wounded. In that, at least, we 
were strictly neutral ; so neutral, indeed, that the Secretary might 
have a guess that we should object to the entire appropriation of 
the Society’s stores for the benefit of the Knights of St. John, or 
for the use of the Germans alone. Was this at the bottom ofa 
wish to part the ladies and the stores—in short, to get rid of the 
female encumbrances, while he clung to the baggage? We shall 
never know: but there we were ; and in a hopeless state I invaded 
the sanctum of the knights, and requested that we might be sent 
on. How our heavy waggons got out of the town I know not, 
unless they went by a cross road, so as to avoid the main street: 
otherwise we must have seen them.” 


At last, however, the ladies were got off, though sans baggage, 
curled up in hay in a country waggon of the most primitive 
kind. Our ladies thus commemorate their departure :— 


“The waggons were ready. The Knight of St, John, mounted 
in front, had confided to our care his elegant court sword, having 
evidently more confidence in his revolver. We had arranged 
ourselves comfortably, and were about to start, when an excited 
individual, also a Knight of St. John, dashed up and ordered us to 
stop. We humbly asked why, and who he was; and he replied, 
‘ Major Baron Von Zedlitz.’ Now I had been warned before I left 
London, if I did encounter such an individual, to keep clear of 
him. He had nothing to do with us. We were to obey Prince 
Pless, and nobody else ; and I remarked that we were going on to 
Ste. Marie aux Chénes ; and that, as we were late, I should be 
obliged by his not detaining us. On this he grew furious, and 
declared that we were to stayin Corny. There were so many 
wounded there that we must remain to nurse them: he would give 
us a house and send for our baggage; but stay we should. | 


| 
| 
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declined positively to do so, and he used what I believe was very 
bad language, though veiled in guttural German : at least it sounded 
like it, and we thought so, because he added afterwards, ‘If you 
were ina drawing-room I should not speak so to you.’ To this I 
answered, ‘ A lady is a lady in a hay-waggon as well as in a draw- 
ing-room ; you ought to remember that.’ He then said the English 
Society had sent us. I said ‘ Yes,’ and their orders we were bound 
to obey. His reply was not very apropos, ‘He cared nothing for 
the Prince of Wales.’ This, we thought, must be such a dreadful loss 
to his Royal Highness, that we laughed outright, and our chevalier 
requested the baron to ‘ go away ’—a mild translation, but express- 
ing the sense of what he said—and as the bullocks took it into 
their heads to go on, we dd go on, and left our friend gesticulating 
in the street.” 

Very possibly the irate baron may still be standing there, 
« gesticulating” at the resolve of English ladies not to be 
bullied by himself; and we hope that a copy of Miss Pearson’s 
first volume will reach him, if it be only to teach him better 
manners for the future. It is satisfactory to know that they 
received far kinder treatment from the Knights of St. John at 
the next station which they reached, Ste. Marie aux Chénes. 
The hospitality, however, would seem to have been much the 
same ; for, on reaching the knights’ quarters, the ladies were 
glad to creep into bed supperless. Miss Pearson adds, with 
sly humour, “I don’t think that we should have gone off to 
sleep so contentedly had we then known, as we did afterwards, 
that these Knights of St. John sat down to a good hot supper, 
with pale ale and wine, while it was enough for us to have tea 
and bread, and a bed.” We frankly own that we think that 
these “knights” come off but second best after all in Miss 
Pearson’s hands; and that they would now give her and her 
lady comrade plenty of good hot suppers if they could suppress 
the circulation of her most damaging and damning pages. 

“Thus,” she adds in another page— 


“Mrs. Seeman informed us that we should have some bread and 
coffee when the knights had finished their repast : we had ground 
a certain quantity of coffee-beans. The oldest and crankiest of 
coffee-mills was produced : one of the ladies was most indefatigable 
—but imagine our disgust when we found that we were grinding 
for the knights! We abandoned the coffee-mill, and adjourned to 
the other house, to wait for what might come. Coffee and rye- 
bread came at last. I suppose the knights had eaten all the butter 
and eggs, for we saw only the shells.” 

And again, the same evening, at supper :— 

“We had between us a little soup, very little bouillon, and one 
bottle of sour wine. We were not epicures, but we should have 
enjoyed a small piece of the chickens in white sauce, and the roast 
potatoes, and a glass of the port wine and pale ale that we saw go 
in for the Knights, who dined betore us! Alas! bones and empty 
bottles were our share of the gorgeous banquet! If we had only 
been allowed to dine before them it would have been better ; but as 
it was, we always saw the leavings, and never had any!... . We 
were hungry, and there were eatables, but none for us ; so we went 
hungry to bed, and were famished in the morning.” 


It only remains to add that at last the ladies fared better, 
when they came across an English officer who knew them and 


their mission, and resolved that he would not brook this selfish | 
| than Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and the Red Cross Committee at 


treatment. 

Let us now accompany Miss Pearson to the interior of a 
parish church, which is being made to do duty as an ambulance 
hospital. She writes 


“After he left the hospital I took leave of the poor fellow, and 
then went to the church to summon the ladies there. It was also 
requisite to find the curé, to administer the last sacraments to a 
dying man ; and I hoped to meet him, supposing that mass would 
not be over. I entered the church . .. . it was not large, and had 
No aisles : the wounded were ranged on mattresses ina double row 
down the sides, leaving the path up the centre clear, except for two 











| 








or three tables, on which were the necessaries of the surgeons and 
nurses. The space within the altar-rails had been carefully kept 
from all intrusion, and mass had been celebrated every morning. 
The greater part of the wounded were Catholics, and the rest lay quiet 
and listened or looked with interest at the priest. The irreverence of 
the infirmiers, who wete Germans, and of the surgeons and their 
attendants, even at the most holy moment of the service, could not 
destroy the solemn effect ; and when the priest raised the Host, in 
which the humble, undoubting faith of the poor soldiers saw their 
uplifted Saviour present amongst them, and turned painfully on 
their blood-stained beds to worship and adore, it must have been a 
cold and stony Protestant heart that did not feel how glorious was 
the faith that amidst such agony could realize the Redeemer close 
at hand to forgive and bless, and to receive the freed spirit to a 
home where ‘ there is no leading into captivity, and no complaining 
in the streets.’ ” 


It appears that the poor ruré was absent, because he had 
been forced to walk to another village, two miles off, to get 
wine, as he had none for the service of the altar, As usual, 
the Knights of St. John had plenty, but had refused to share 
it with the curé any more than with English ladies! On this 
Miss Pearson quietly observes— 

“T shared the fate of the cwré, and retreated upstairs, and—meta- 
phorically speaking—‘ shook off the dust from my feet’ as I went, 


| wondering what good the Knights of St. John and their stores were 


to any body or any thing. .... It is to be hoped that in any future 
national effort of this sort, warned by the past, the subscribers will 
insist on having some voice in the distribution of their money and 
goods, and not leave all blindly to the caprice and personal feelings 
of any small executive committee with irresponsible power, how- 
ever well adapted individuals may be for the office of control over 
hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling. Our stores were worth 
500/., and many were most expensive, and yet comparatively useless. 
Had they been selected by an experienced army surgeon, accus- 
tomed to the rough work of field ambulances, he would never have 
chosen costly articles fit only for a London or Paris hospital ; and 
many things which were sent out were utterly useless. For instance, 
the spongio piline and the oiled silk: gutta percha tissue at a third 
of the price would have served the same purpose; while the 
spongio piline served only to line splints, for which tow was equally 
good. But the frightful waste of money will be seen more clearly 
as we go on.” 


And such is the case. If any one doubts it, let him read what 
Miss Pearson says on pp. 114—117 of her first volume. It is 
to be hoped that Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and his colleagues 
will enquire into the strange conduct of the gentleman whom 
he sent out as “ secretary” to these ladies ; and that the sub- 
scribers to the National Red Cross Society will insist on a full 
report being honestly made as to the fate of the stores. If 
not, let another war break out, and the Red Cross Society will 
find that it appeals in vain to the generosity of the British 
public. 

We have not time or space to follow Miss Pearson and Miss 
M‘Laughlin from Gravelotte to Versailles, or thence to Orleans, 
where they spent the last portion of their time, helping the 
sisters of the Convent of St. Aignan to nurse the poor wounded 
French, under the superintendence of Bishop Dupanloup, who at 
least seems to have been a more pleasant chief to serve under 


St. Martin’s-place. 


A Memoir of Daniel Madise, R.A, By W. J. O’DRIscoLt. 
Longmans. 1871. 

The life of an artist, however celebrated, does not often 
afford very great scope to a biographer, and the life of Daniel 
Maclise affords no exception to the general rule. A native of 
the sunny South of Ireland, and born in the middle-class of 
life, he came to London young, and speedily, in comparison 








By tw two “English. | 
M‘LAUGHLIN. 


Our Adeutture during the War of oan 
women, EMMA M. Pearson and Louisa E. 
Two vols, Bentley. 1871. 

(First Notice.) 

These are two as sprightly and lively volumes as have ever 
been turned out, even by the most irrepressible of English 
women. 
scenes of sorrow and suffering which these fair authoresses 
passed in their self-chosen work of nursing the sick and 
wounded soldiers on the German and French battle-fields : and 
they are written throughout with a spice of humour and sly 
satire which would relieve even a dull book and make it 
readable. Each of the ladies, in whose joint names the work 
appears, could honestly have placed on the title page as a 
motto the words— 

“ Quaeque ipsa miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars ipsa fui.” 


From first to last the book assures us that, after all, it is no 
light or easy duty, or one for tender and delicate and sensitive 
ladies to undertake—that of nursing the sick and the wounded 
in war. It requires not merely the qualifications of that 
sympathy and gentleness which a woman so well knows how 
to show, but the utmost presence of mind, readiness of resource, 
and resolution to conquer difficulties. We must own, after 
reading these two most readable volumes, that Miss Pearson 
and Miss M‘Laughlin possessed these qualifications in an 
eminent degree. They travelled on market carts, trudged on 
foot, slept on the hay and straw in stables, in unfurnished gar- 
rets, or in railway trucks, with perfect good humour and without 
complaint—save and except when, breakfastless or supperless 
themselves, they saw the best of creature comforts carried up 
to and away from the table of the Prussian Knights of St. John, 
whose idea of chivalry and generosity would seem to have 
been to take good care of themselves. Thus they write— 


“T-found one of my wounded soldiers dying: he was a young 
Bavarian, and all that he longed for was a little beer. Now, I had 
seen dozens of pale ale, unpacked, in the Knights’ quarters. I saw 
hampers of ‘ Bass’ in the storehouses, addressed for use of the 
‘sick and wounded ;’ and I went directly to Mrs. Seeman, who offi- 
ciated as store-keeper, to ask for a bottle. I was told there was 
none. I said there was, for I had seen it; but the answer was, 
that it was for the use of the Knights. I begged in vain.” 


It seems to us, that if what Miss Pearson and her friend tell us 
be true, Col. Loyd-Lindsay and Capt. Burgess, in justice to 
those who raised half-a-million of money so readily, as they 
intended, for the sick and the wounded, should enquire whether 
this allegation be really true against the Prussian Knights of the 
Order of St. John. If it be true, then it would seem that the 
spirit of chivalry has wholly departed from the Order. 

Miss Pearson is at her best in the description of a battle- 
field, as at page 92; and if our readers wish to read a story of 
true ‘pathos, let them peruse the love-letter signed “ Nathalie,” 
which she found on the same field among the corpses, addressed 
to one whom neither she nor any of his friends would see 
again. It is not a letter, but—taken in its context, at least— 
a poem. 

We own that, after reading these two volumes, we feel some 
amount of shame and indignation at the treatment which 
these two ladies received from “ officers and gentlemen” in 
St. Martin’s Place. They had gone abroad, freely, voluntarily, 
having tendered their services to the Red Cross Society, and 
all that they asked was that they should be believed, trusted, 
and supported at home. Instead of such support, they seem 


to have been snubbed and bullied with a rudeness which no 


They give a graphic and picturesque account of the | 
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English lady would wh to experience twice ; and in conse. 
quence they refused to work under the auspices of the Society, 
when they found they could not do so with self respect. If 
any one doubts our words, let him read the three first chapters 
of the second volume, and let him see on how miserable 4 
subterfuge Dr. Pratt, of the American Ambulance, Captain 
Burgess, the Secretary, and Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, the Chair. 
man of the Red Cross Committee, could repudiate their assist- 
ance and their labours on the battle-field, where they had done 
the work of twenty “ Knights of St. John.” It is enough to 
say that Dr. Pratt tacitly permitted Miss Pearson to return to 


England for further stores, even writing in her pocket-book | 


addresses in London to be shown to his wife ; and yet that 
when she reached London, and asked Colonel Lindsay for 
further stores, she Was openly insulted at the office, and told 
that she had no business in England. To this was added a 
further insult ; for a few days afterwards Dr. Pratt wrote to the 
daily papers a letter repudiating her services, within a few 
hours after he had confessed to one of Miss Pearson’s friends 
that she had acted quite according to his wishes. 

The moral to be learnt from this part of the book is that it 
is better to serve an individual than a committee. The latter, 
as O'Connell said of corporate bodies, “has neither a soul to 
save nor a body to be kicked ;” and we think it must have 
been a happy day for Miss Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin 
when they flung off their allegiance to a Society which had 
treated them so basely and ungratefully, and took service under 
that noble and excellent bishop, Mgr. Dupanloup, at Orleans. 

We have said that Miss Pearson and Miss M‘Laughlin write 
in a lively and graphic style. To prove our words we give a 
few specimens of it. 

Here is a passage in which, while they confess their own 
preference for the French, they more than hint the strong par 
tiality for the Germans which marked the Red Cross Society, 
and the selfishness of the Prussian Knights of St. John :— 


“Now the sympathies of Louise and myself were strongly 
French ; I don’t deny it: but that never interfered with our doing 
all in our power for the German wounded. In that, at least, we 
were strictly neutral ; so neutral, indeed, that the Secretary might 
have a guess that we should object to the entire appropriation of 
the Society’s stores for the benefit of the Knights of St. John, or 
for the use of the Germans alone. Was this at the bottom of a 
wish to part the ladies and the stores—in short, to get rid of the 
female encumbrances, while he clung to the baggage : ? 
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We shall | 


never know: but there we were ; and in a hopeless state I invaded | 


the sanctum of the knights, and requested that we might be sent 
on. How our heavy waggons got out of the town I know not, 
unless they went by a cross road, so as to avoid the main street: 
otherwise we must have seen them.” 


At last, however, the ladies were got off, though saws baggage, 
curled up in hay in a country waggon of the most primitive 
kind. Our ladies thus commemorate their departure :— 


“ The waggons were ready. The Knight of St: John, mounted 
in front, had confided to our care his elegant court sword, having 
evidently more confidence in his revolver. We had arranged 
ourselves comfortably, and were about to start, when an excited 
individual, also a Knight of St. John, dashed up and ordered us to 
stop. We humbly asked why, and who he was; and he replied, 
‘Major Baron Von Zedlitz.’ Now I had been warned before I left 
London, if I did encounter such an individual, to keep clear of 
He had nothing to do with us. We were to obey Prince 


him. 
Pless, and nobody else ; ; and I remarked that we were going on to 
Ste. Marie aux Chénes ; and that, as we were late, I should be 


obliged by his not detaining us. On this he grew furious, and 
declared that we were to stay in Corny. L 
wounded there that we must remain to nurse them: he would give 


us a house and send for our baggage; but stay we should. 
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declined positively to do so, and he used what I believe was very 
bad language, though veiled in guttural German : at least it sounded 
like it, and we thought so, because he added: afterwards, ‘If you 
were ina drawing-room I should not speak so to you.’ To this I 
answered, ‘ A lady is a lady in a hay-waggon as well as in a draw- 
ing-room ; you ought to remember that.’ He then said the English 
Society had sent us. I said ‘ Yes,’ and their orders we were bound 
to obey. His reply was not very apropos, ‘He cared nothing for 
the Prince of Wales.’ This, we thought, must be such a dreadful loss 
to his Royal Highness, that we laughed outright, and our chevalier 
requested the baron to ‘ go away ’—a mild translation, but express- 
ing the sense of what he said—and as the bullocks took it into 
their heads to go on, we dd go on, and left our friend gesticulating 
in the street.” 

Very possibly the irate baron may still be standing there, 
“ gesticulating” at the resolve of English ladies not to be 
bullied by himself; and we hope that a copy of Miss Pearson’s 


first volume will reach him, if it be only to teach him better | 


manners for the future. It is satisfactory to know that they 
received far kinder treatment from the Knights of St. John at 
the next station which they reached, Ste. Marie aux Chénes. 
The hospitality, however, would seem to have been much the 
same ; for, on reaching the knights’ quarters, the ladies were 
glad to creep into bed supperless. Miss Pearson adds, with 
sly humour, “I don’t think that we should have gone off to 
sleep so contentedly had we then known, as we did afterwards, 
that these Knights of St. John sat down to a good hot supper, 
with pale ale and wine, while it was enough for us to have tea 
and bread, and a bed.” We frankly own that we think that 
these “knights” come off but second best after all in Miss 
Pearson’s hands; and that they would now give her and her 
lady comrade plenty of good hot suppers if they could suppress 
the circulation of her most damaging and damning pages. 

“ Thus,” she adds in another page— 

“ Mrs. Seeman informed us that we should have some bread and 
coffee when the knights had finished their repast : we had ground 
a certain quantity of coffee-beans. The oldest and crankiest of 
coffee-mills was produced : one of the ladies was most indefatigable 
—but imagine our disgust when we found that we were grinding 
for the knights !_ We abandoned the coffee-mill, and adjourned to 
the other house, to wait for what might come. Coffee and rye- 
bread came at last. I suppose the knights had eaten all the butter 
and eggs, for we saw only the shells.” 


And again, the same evening, at supper :— 


“We had between us a little soup, very little bouillon, and one | 


bottle of sour wine. We were not epicures, but we should have 
enjoyed a small piece of the chickens in white sauce, and the roast 
potatoes, and a glass of the port wine and pale ale that we saw go 
in for the Knights, who dined betore us! Alas ! bones and empty 
bottles were our share of the gorgeous banquet! If we had only 
been allowed to dine before them it would have been better ; but as 
it was, we always saw the leavings, and never had any!... . We 
were hungry, and there were eatables, but none for us ; so we went 
hungry to bed, and were famished in the morning.” 


It only remains to add that at last the ladies fared better, 
when they came across an English officer who knew them and 
their mission, and resolved that he would not brook this selfish 
treatment. 

Let us now accompany Miss Pearson to the interior of a 
parish church, which is being made to do duty as an ambulance 
hospital. She writes— 

“ After he left the hospital I took leave of the poor fellow, and 
then went to the church to summon the ladies there. It was also 
requisite to find the curé, to administer the last sacraments to a 
ying man ; and I hoped to meet him, supposing that mass would 
not be over. I entered the church . .. . it was not large, and had 
No aisles : the wounded were ranged on mattresses ina double row 
down the sides, leaving the path up the centre clear, except for two 
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or three tables, on which were the necessaries of the surgeons and 

nurses. The space within the altar-rails had been carefully kept 
| from all intrusion, and mass had been celebrated every morning. 
| The greater part of the wounded were Catholics, and the rest lay quiet 
| and listened or looked with interest at the priest. The irreverence of 
| the zzfirmiers, who were Germans, and of the surgeons and their 
| attendants, even at the most holy moment of the service, could not 
destroy the solemn effect ; and when the priest raised the Host, in 
| which the humble, undoubting faith of the poor soldiers saw their 
uplifted Saviour present amongst them, and turned painfully on 
| their blood-stained beds to worship and adore, it must have been a 
cold and stony Protestant heart that did not feel how glorious was 
| 





the faith that amidst such agony could realize the Redeemer close 
at hand to forgive and bless, and to receive the freed spirit to a 
home where ‘ there is no leading into captivity, and no complaining 


>” 


in the streets. 


It appears that the poor ruré was absent, because he had 
been forced to walk to another village, two miles off, to get 
| wine, as he had none for the service of the altar, As usual, 
| the Knights of St. John had plenty, but had refused to share 
| it with the curé any more than with English ladies! On this 
| Miss Pearson quietly observes— 

“T shared the fate of the curé, and retreated upstairs, and—meta- 
| phorically speaking—‘ shook off the dust from my feet’ as I went, 
| wondering what good the Knights of St. John and their stores were 
| toany body or any thing. . . . . It is to be hoped that in any future 
| national effort of this sort, warned by the past, the subscribers will 

insist on having some voice in the distribution of their money and 

goods, and not leave all blindly to the caprice and personal feelings 

of any small executive committee with irresponsible power, how- 
| ever well adapted individuals may be for the office of control over 
hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling. Our stores were worth 
| 500/., and many were most expensive, and yet comparatively useless. 
Had they been selected by an experienced army surgeon, accus- 

tomed to the rough work of field ambulances, he would never have 
| chosen costly articles fit only for a London or Paris hospital; and 
| many things which were sent out were utterly useless. For instance, 
| the spongio piline and the oiled silk: gutta percha tissue at a third 
of the price would have served the same purpose; while the 
spongio piline served only to line splints, for which tow was equally 
good. But the frightful waste of money will be seen more clearly 
as we go on.” 


And such is the case. If any one doubts it, let him read what 
Miss Pearson says on pp. 114—117 of her first volume. It is 
to be hoped that Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and his colleagues 
will enquire into the strange conduct of the gentleman whom 
he sent out as “ secretary” to these ladies ; and that the sub- 
scribers to the National Red Cross Society will insist on a full 
report being honestly made as to the fate of the stores. If 
not, let ancther war break out, and the Red Cross Society will 
find that it appeals in vain to the generosity of the British 
public. 

We have not time or space to follow Miss Pearson and Miss 
M‘Laughlin from Gravelotte to Versailles, or thence to Orleans, 
where they spent the last portion of their time, helping the 
sisters of the Convent of St. Aignan to nurse the poor wounded 
French, under the superintendence of Bishop Dupanloup, who at 
least seems to have been a more pleasant chief to serve under 
than Colonel Loyd-Lindsay and the Red Cross Committee at 
St. Martin’s-place. 


A Memoir of Daniel Madise, R.A, By W. J. O’DRIscoLt. 


Longmans. 1871. 

| The life of an artist, however celebrated, does not often 
afford very great scope to a biographer, and the life of Daniel 

| Maclise affords no exception to the general rule. A native of 

| the sunny South of Ireland, and born in the middle class of 

| life, he came to London young, and speedily, in comparison 
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with some at least of his professional brethren, worked his way 
to fame and even affluence, became one of the most popular 
members of the literary circles of London, and having refused 
the presidential chair of the Royal Academy, died very 
suddenly last year at an age when, if there be truth in David's 
saying with respect to man’s “threescore years and ten,” it 
might reasonably have been expected that he would have been 
spared for many a long year to come. ; 

The introductory chapter on the state of art in England in 
the two last centuries gives us some useful outlines : and we 
are glad to see that Mr. O'Driscoll puts in a claim for Irish art 
and artists, as forming an integral portion of the aggregate 
fame of our Academy, in the persons of Barry, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, Mulready, and Danby, as precursors of the im- 
mediate subject of the present biography. 

Mr. O’Driscoll leads us step by step through each successive 
stage of Maclise’s career, from his first lessons at the Art school 
at Cork, where he made the acquaintance of the great Sir 
Walter, and his student life at the Royal Academy in London, 
to his election to the Associateship, and his eventual promotion 
to the Academy’s full honours. The story of the pictures 
which he exhibited from year to year at Somerset House, and 
the critiques upon them, are varied by many anecdotes told in a 
pleasant style ; and the volume is interspersed with letters from 
many of Maclise’s most valued and distinguished friends, and also 
with many of his own letters to Mr. John Forster, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, &c. Of these, by far the most important in a public 
sense are such as refer to his work on the walls of the Palace 
at Westminster, those frescoes by which his name will be 
remembered for many a long year to come. They at least 
prove that Maclise was as honourable and high-minded in his 
dealings with the nation, as he was distinguished for artistic 
ability ; and that is saying a great deal. ‘The correspondence 
between Maclise and the late Charles Dickens is “ conspicuous 
by its absence ;” but though we may regret the loss of many 
important letters from the pen of the great Academician, we 
can scarcely be surprised at the fact of their not being forth- 
coming, since Mr, Dickens was always eccentric, studiously 
and of set purpose, and in that spirit seems to have destroyed 
a very large correspondence, either through a want of faith in 
his literary executors, or because he did not wish the real 
poverty of his own mental capacity to be placed in too marked 
contrast with the powers of those literary giants with whom 
fortune so constantly brought him into contact. We can easily 
pardon the absence of letters from Dickens to Maclise ; those 
of Maclise to Dickens we can only regret as a real loss to the 
world of “ art, science, and literature.” 

It is well known that the fair city of Cork has long been the 
home of the arts in the South of Ireland ; but it is not gene- 
rally known how this came to be the case. Our readers, 
therefore, no doubt will readily pardon us for reproducing in 
our columns the following extract from Mr. O’Driscoll’s plea- 
sant pages. 


“In the long conflict of the first Napoleon with England and 
her allies, the important services rendered by us to Pope Pius VII. 
made a deep impression on His Holiness, who, in testimony of his 
gratitude to England, presented George IV. (then Prince Regent) 
with a superb collection of casts from all the celebrated marbles 
of antiquity in Rome, such as the Apollo Belvidere, the Medicean 
Venus, the Antinous, the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, and many 
others of equal sublimity in ancient art. “To render the gift worthy 
of the object, the Pope commanded Canova himself to superintend 
the preparation of these casts. They were transmitted to London, 
and arrived there in the year 1818. It is said that the Prince 
Regent thought so little of these works, that they were permitted 
for a considerable time to remain at the Custom House, performing 








a kind of ignoble quarantine in their unopened cases. After 
awhile they were to be found surrounding the interior base of the 
large tent-room in the gardens of Carlton Palace. They appear, 
however, to have been so much in the way there, that the Prince 
indicated to members of the Royal Academy his desire that they 
should possess them and house them; but that body was con- 
strained to decline the offer, as“a sufficient space could not be found 
for them. This fact having come to the knowledge of the late 
Earl of Listowel, himself a distinguished patron of the fine arts, 
and whose private gallery contained some of the finest pictures in 
Ireland, that nobleman waited on His Royal Highness, and soli- 
cited the casts for the citizens.of Cork. The request was readily— 
{Mr. O’Driscoll adds ‘and generously,’ acceded to, but we can see 
no generosity in giving away what a man does not care to keep, be 
he peasant, peer, or prince]—‘and they were immediately after- 
wards transmitted to their destination.’ The gift of this splendid 
collection, like the myrtle which Minerva presented to the 
Athenians, induced a love of art to revive and strike deep root 
amongst the people of Cork. By their exertions, and very much 
by their liberal subscriptions, a theatre was fitted up for the 
reception of the casts and the admission of students, and it was 
placed under the superintendence of a competent master.” 


At the present moment, it is perhaps as well that the world 
should be reminded that there are certain benefits which have 
accrued to the sister island from that Union which its Celtic 
sons are so anxious to repeal; and no one can say that the 
nucleus of an artistic educational institution, which reared and 
fostered such artists as Daniel Maclise and the sculptor Hogan 
has altogether failed of its purpose, or been a barren and 
fruitless gift. With this remark we take our leave of a most 
pleasant and instructive book. 

Ouranogaia. By KeneLM Henry Dicey. London: Lumley. 
1871. 

There was a time when it was thought necessary for the 
poet, as he began his epic, to invoke the muse and beg from 
her assistance in his task. But in these days such aids are 
despised, and any one with a faculty for rhyme has no hesita- 
tion in inflicting upon the public any number of cantos wherein 
the tale is told of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
things under the earth, That Mr. Kenelm Digby is an able 
prose-writer, is proved by his “ Mores Catholici;” that he is a 
poet, the ro,ooorhymes inthe volume before us abundantly attest; 
that he is a philosopher also, the choice of his subject is at 
least equal proof. We do not understand the argument of his 
lengthy poem ; we do not, in perusing, ourselves feel “ how 
close to Heaven we stray ;” but the fault no doubt is ours; 
and if our minds were in proper tune we should doubtless 
recognize the harmony to which gross ears are deaf, and the 
wisdom that every line proclaims. So far as we do understand 
the utterances of the bard, he seems to say that glimpses of 
Heaven are given us who walk this earth in divers ways—by 
beauty, by mirth, by friendship, by love, by learning, by 
religious seasons and festivals, and by poetry. We admit the 
general truth ; but reserve to ourselves the right of deciding 
what is beauty, and what poetry. We ask our readers whether 
either is present in the following lines :— 

“Oh, say, what is thy children’s bower 
But Heav’n here in a finite hour ? 
For me to think of little John 
On earth, then Heav’n with it is one. 
Letitia, Mary, Thomas, me, (szc) 
Did spread around felicity. 

Neither was tall Marcella found 

A flower foreign to such ground : 

Nor yet Kenelmus, ever grave, 

And less inclined to romp and rave. 
But all enjoy’d, and did impart 

Of these bless’d fields not small a part.” 
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CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Materials and Models for Greek and Latin Prose Composition. 
Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Rivingtons, 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 1870. 


For many reasons this volume of passages for translation into 
Greek and Latin Prose may be confidently recommended to teachers 
and students. In the first place, an ample choice of materials is 
set before the tutor or worker, so divided and discriminated, that 
not only are the examples for turning into Greek kept apart from 
those for conversion into Latin, but those which are in the historical 
style are distinct from those in the oratorical, these again from the 
philosophical, and so on. Each kind of style and subject-matter, 
in short, has its section, with its own bundle of leaves of congenial 
form. But what is even more convenient and helpful is the 
reference at the foot of every passage (save only under the head 
“Miscellaneous,” where this plan is for the most part omitted) 
to the particular Greek or Latin author whose style and manner is 
recommended for imitation as regards the piece of English in hand, 
and whose expressions have, in the places referred to, some per- 
tinency or kinship to the English under translation. Something of 
this kind has often been suggested orally by composition tutors, 
but we know of no volume which systematizes this plan of sug- 
gestive hints, that is to say to any extent, except that before us. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that it is the true plan, and the plan 
which must needs result in intelligent mastery of the translating 
or the translated languages. The reference, for example, in the case 
of the Epistolary Section for Latin Prose, to Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
Letters, will not only familiarize the pupil with some of the best Latin 
models in that style, and furnish him with parallel expressions for 
use in translation, but it will give him a more intimate knowledge 
of the treasures of his own literature in this kind, and will improve 
his Latin and English composition concurrently. Above all, there 
will be an economy of time effected by the judicious arrangements 
above indicated, in that they render impossible the lost labour of 
“working indiscriminately on ill-assorted or intractable materials.” 

The English passages are from our best English authors down 
to the actual present. The references to the Latin and Greek, 
which we have tested, are so pertinent as to explain themselves ; 
and the contents of the volume are so various, as well as ample, 
that we do not wonder the editors succeed in numbering (as we 
have recently observed that one at least of them does) University 
scholars among his pupils. In Oxford, at least, Greek and Latin 
Prose, the latter especially, are the composition “ that pays,” and 
we cannot conceive how a fair scholar could fail to acquire the 
trick of that sort of composition, or vastly to improve himself 
therein, if he handled the book before us assiduously, according to 
the method prescribed by its editors. 

We cannot doubt that it will be very generally taken into use. 
Two suggestions we venture to offer to Mr. Sargent and Mr. 
Dallin. If at the end of each passage the name of the English 
author were given, it would be a concession greatly in the interest 
of young students, and familiarize them with English styles, of 
which we fear they are too often extraordinarily ignorant. Such a 
concession would enhance the value of the work as a mere col- 
lection of the best samples of our English prose. And if, too, 
the editors would, in course of time, publish a selection of the 
best translations of passages in this volume into Greek and Latin, 
after the fashion which Dr. Hubert Holden has set in regard to 
verse translation in his “ Folia Silvulz,” the result would be a benefit, 
not to the lazy workers, or to such as would fasten on this kind 
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of 4 volume as a “crib,” but to the growing class of self-helpers, 
whose progress and advancement necessarily depend on their 
having some trustworthy criteria of excellence by which to measure 
their callow efforts. 


M. Tullit Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Roscio Amerino.,—(Cicero’s 
Oration for Sextus Roscius of Ameria.) Edited by Rev. 
JAMEs Davies, M.A. London: Lockwood and Co. 1871. 

In prospect of an examination, a teacher may have one of two 
objects before him: he may resolve to make the coming ordeal 
subservient to the work of education ; or he may content himself 
by conveying sufficient information to enable his pupils to go 
through it. The latter is familiarly called cramming ; the former 
is when the subjects for examination are made the staple of the 
school. There is all the difference between introducing an oration 
of Cicero, for instance, into the course of studies, and seizing upon 
it to be got up for a special occasion. Thus the great value of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations is that they are shaping 
the curriculum of our schools by testing the proficiency of the 
scholars in certain books, the names of which are regularly an- 
nounced. Hence we owe a debt of gratitude to editors who, as 
Mr. Davies has done, give us a solid school-book which will not be 
thrown aside when the examination is over, instead of a super- 
ficial manual containing only just as much information as is likely 
to be wanted. Mr. Davies’ book is designed to help a student who 
not only tries to understand his author thoroughly, but desires to 
advance in his knowledge of the language, and to penetrate the 
beauties of style. We have first a compact account of the circum- 
stances of the trial; then a skilful analysis of the speech ; and, 
after the capitally printed text, a copious store of notes, in which 
nothing is shirked, which contains abundant references for the 
elucidation of obscure constructions ; and is enlivened by many 
happy bits of translation. Two examples must suffice.— 

“26. Refer animum, sis, Be so kind as to recall your thoughts. 
‘ Sis ’=si vis, as it does constantly in Terence, Plautus, and conver- 
sational Latin. See Madvig Gr. § 157, obs. Compare, ‘ Sultis,’ for 
si vultis.” p. 62. 

“10. Servorum nomen, Either a periphrasis for servi or the 
plea, the trumped-up supposition of servants, omen being in this 
case, as often, opposed to res. Resilire, just below, is Zo recoé/. 
Cf. Cic. in Catil. I. 6., Quod dedecus non A@vret infamiz ? where 
heret is the exact opposite to restive here.” p. 70. 

We cannot forbear noticing the price of the book. The fruit of 
such scholarship, taste, and labour is offered to the public for one 
shilling. 





> —_ 


THE MAGAZINES. 

The Contemporary (Strahan and Co.), as usual, is made up of 
a collection of thoughtful papers, not one of which is “ padding.” 
In the first of these Mr. Hutton discusses with firmness, but perhaps 
with too much of the personal element introduced, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s views on “ Moral Institutions and Moral Sentiments,” and 
comes to the conclusion that “ Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, as ex- 
pounded by himself, leaves no room at all for anything that can be 
called moral institutions.” In the present instalment of his essay 
on “ Music and Morals,” Mr. Hawes deals with the sensations of 
existence. Mr. George Potter treats of “ Trades’ Unions,” and 
Mr. Hunt on “ Republics, Civil and Social.” Mr. Fowle ably dis- 
cusses the question whether the character of Christ supplies an 
adequate basis for a religion. Mr. Sumner in his “ Rationale of 
Anti-Ritualism,” replies to a former paper of Mr. Mac Colls. Dr. 
Dorner (of Berlin) writes on “ Gallicanism, and the New Dogma of 
Infallibility.” 

The British Controversialist (Houlston) appears to have just 
come of age, and to merit a wider support than it has yet met 
with. Its plan seems to be to open its columns to writers of 
opposite views on the chief questions of the day, and to do all in 
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its power to encourage thought. It contains well-written essays and 
useful book reviews, besides information respecting the leading 
Societies, and literary notes. . 

In Chambers Fournal, “ Not Wooed but Won” comes to its 
close. An account of University boat-races will be read with 

leasure, though a better time might have been chosen for the 
introduction of the subject. “ Durable Photographs,” and the 
“Country of the Kosaks,” are also interesting. We must not omit 
to mention that the first paper contains some original letters by 
Miss Mitford. There are several light sketches, and amusing 
instalments of stories. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) seems to be 
steadily improving. The number before us contains, in addition 
to two serial stories, a discriminating critique on George Herbert, 
a paper on “Our Primates under the Houses of Normandy and 
Plantagenet,” and another on “British Judaism in Contact with 
Christianity.” ‘“Longé ab Sino” is a chatty sketch of travels in 
the district of the Lower Danube ; “ Westward Ho!” of a trip 
nearer home, it is needless to mention in what county. 

In the Cornhill Magazine (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Harry Lorre- 
quer goes briskly on with “ Lord Kilgobbin” at one end of the 
number, and Harry Richmond continues his adventures at the 
other. “Under the Mountains” is a little Swiss story, full of quiet 
pathos, the authorship of which will be readily guessed. Matthew 
Arnold begins a series of papers on “ Literature and Dogma.” 
This paper, and an interesting one on “The Herschels and the 
Star-depths,” form the two Piéces de résistance. “ Lord Chesterfield” 
is the remaining one of an excellent number. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine (W. H. Allen and Co.) has a 
pleasantly varied list of contents, among which “The Tichborne 
Dole,” and “‘ The Last Days of the Commune,” will doubtless prove 
attractive just now. “ The Inner Life of Napoleon,” by “ One who 
knows him,” is a striking and agreeable contrast to too many of 
our journals, which would stoop to any flattery whilst he was 
Emperor, and to any calumny in his adversity. Charles Cowden- 
Clarke, in his present paper on the “ Comic Writers of England,” 
writes of Butler. Morier Evans gives an amusing instalment of 
his “ Mosaics from the City,” and T. L. C. contributes a warm 
eulogy on the “ Philosopher of Chelsea.” 

Good Words (Strahan) has a sermon by Dean Stanley, on 
“Science and Religion,” preached on the Sunday after Sir John 
Herschel’s funeral, and the substance of an address on the 
“ Charity of Christ,” by the Bishop of Derry. Rome is treated of 
in Hawthorn’s “Impressions of France and Italy.” 
of “ Ginxs’ Baby” continues his papers on the Coolie, and Robert 
Buchanan contributes a terrible dream. 

Good Words for the Young (Strahan) seems to be an average 
number. 
that Really Happened” strike us as above the average. 

The S¢, Paul’s Magazine (Strahan) gives a paper on “ Mon- 
taigne,” by T. A. Trollope, and the first of a series on the “ Literary 
Life,” by ;Matthew Browne. Mr. Proctor writes of Sir John 
Herschel as a theorist in astronomy. “ Wilfrid Combermere” 
and “ Hannah” are continued, and “ Ralph the Heir” concluded. 
C. Fraser-Tytler sends some lines called “ Night and Morning.” 
“The Tasmanian Devil” is the description of a curious animal, 
that reminds one forcibly of a Communist till we read that it has a 
redeeming trait in its character. 

The Sunday Magazine (Strahan) has two sermons, one on 
“ Zeal,” by Dr. Vaughan, the other on “ Zacchzeus, or Restitution,” 
by the Dean of Chester. It contains also three hymns, written for 
music, by Gerard Massey. “America and the Americans,” by 


Dr. Blaikie; “Thoughts on Nursing,” “German War Prayers,” | 


&ce. &c. 
+>. ——— 


TABLE TALK. 


We are able to state, upon information on which we can 
rely, that a new poem by the Laureate will appear shortly. 

The Surrey Theatre (on dit) is to be converted into a place 
of worship for the congregation of the Rev. Newman Hall. 

Mr. G. E. Street, the eminent architect, has been elected a 
Royal Academician. 





The little figures accompanying the lines “ Something 





The life of Samuel Lover is being written by Mr. B. Bernard, 
It may be expected to appear in the fall of the year. 

We hear that a new. work by Mr. R. W. Emerson, may be 
expected shortly. ‘ ) 

Messrs. Provost, the photographic publishers, have removed 
from Bishopsgate Street to Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 

A statue of Balfe, the Composer, is to be erected in the 
vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Mr. J. G. Whittier is busy on a book for children, to be 
called “ Child Life.” 

The French periodicals which were published in Paris before 
the siege are one by one renewing their existence. 

A statue is about to be erected to Washington Irving at 
Brooklyn, U.S. 

The friends of Mr. James Grant, late editor of the Morning 
Advertiser, have presented him with a purse containing upwards 
of 1o00/. 

Lady Bourchier has established, at her own cost and under 
her own supervision, at Hampton Court, a Home for Con- 
valescent Women of the Middle Classes. 

It is now currently reported that the author of “ The Battle 
of Dorking” is none other than the veteran /i/terateur, Sit 
Francis Head. 

The Spectator points out Mr. Goschen as the probable future 
leader of the Liberal party, should any untoward event happen 
to Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. George Dawson, the eminent lecturer, is the editor of 
the Birmingham Morning News, which was started early in the 
present year. 

Madame Arabella Goddard has been presented with a gold 
medal, which was struck as a souvenir at the festival held last 
year to commemorate the centenary of Beethoven’s birth. 

Mr. Bain, we understand, is busy on a longer and more 
ambitious biography of Mr. Grote than that which appears in 
the columns of our present issue. 

One of the poetry prizes awarded at the Marlborough College 
at the late speech-day fell to the lot of Mr. Hallam Tennyson, 


| the son of the Laureate. 
The author | 


The principle of tramways is to be carried out in Edinburgh. 
It is devoutly to be wished that a little more haste could be 
made in starting the tramway-cars in London. 

Mr. William Longman, the publisher, will probably be chosen 
a member of the new School Board at Berkhampstead, Herts, 
as a vacancy is likely to occur by resignation. 

Sir William Thomson will preside over the annual meeting 
of the Association for the Advancement of Science to be held 
at Edinburgh in the week between August 2nd and gth. 

The Duke of Norfolk is building at Arundel a Roman 
Catholic Church so large that it is already called the cathedral. 
Possibly it is intended to subdivide the ‘diocese’ of Southwark. 

Mr. Ganneau, a member of the French Consulate at Jert- 
salem, has discovered an ancient ste/é of the Temple, in Greek 
characters, forbidding the entrance of strangers. 

Our contemporary, Notes and Queries, has lost an old and 
valued contributor in the person of Mr. Serjeant Woolrych, 
Q.C., the author of “ Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law.” 

Sir Henry (better known as Mr. Henry) Taylor, the author 
of “ Philip van Artevelde,” &c., has left his old residence by the 
banks of the Thames, at Mortlake, and has settled at East Sheen. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett is to deliver the afternoon lecture next 
Saturday at the School of Mines, Jermyn Street. Her subject 
will be “ Women and the Franchise.” 

Wordsworth may be regarded in one sense as the most for 
tunate of our great poets of the nineteenth century. Born it 
177° or 1771, he has escaped (thus far) the doubtful honout 
of a centenary celebration. 


. 
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SS . . . . 
The Justrated Newspaper states that Millais’ picture in the 


Exhibition, “ A Chill October,” has been bought for r500/. by 


Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, who sold it again immediately for | 


2500/, to a merchant of his own neighbourhood. 

Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon has gone on a special expedition 
to Switzerland, in order to gain information on the subject of 
education in that country, which will appear in the School 
Board Chronicle. 

The Atheneum says that Mr. Morris has lately started for 
Iceland, the country that has given him the subject-matter for 
some of his finest poems. He was accompanied by Mr. Mag- 
nusson. 

The Echo states that Dr. Frederick Tomkins, of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, the author of the “ Institutes of the Roman Law,” and 
other well-known legal works, has been elected a member of 
the New York Historical Society. 

Mr. J. H. Parker’s large collection of Photographs of Ex- 
cavations in Rome during the season of 1870-71, have been 
exhibited this week at the Rooms of the Royal Archzological 
Institute. 

Messrs. Routledge will shortly publish a work on modern 
Belgian art by Mr. W. B.Scott. It will deal with the works of 
MM. Leys, Alma Tadema, Gallait, Israels, &c., and will be 
illustrated with photographs. 


We had hoped that we had heard the last of Mrs, Beecher | Linplum, recently exhibited at the Crystal Palace, has been 


Stowe ; but it appears that she is about to appear again as an 
authoress. Her new work is to be called “Old Town Fire- 
side Stories.” The book is to be an illustrated one. 

The Dean and Chapter of Gloucester have given their assent 
to an innovation in the Festival of the Three Choirs this year. 
The evening of Tuesday is to be devoted to the performance 


expedition to examine the waters of the Pacific Ocean along 
the coast of North America, and in connexion with deep-sea 
soundings will collect specimens of natural history.” 

The death is recorded of Mrs. Elizabeth Abell, formerly 


Miss Balcombe, under which name she will be remembered 


by every reader of the life of the great Napoleon, as the young 


| lady whose sprightliness and sympathy were among the few 
| things which rendered the last days of the fallen emperor bear- 
| able in his exile at St. Helena. 


of an oratorio, instead of a secular concert, as hitherto, in the | 


Shire-hall. 

We hear that the London Stereoscopic Company contem- 
plate bringing out a Series of Photographs of Legal Celebrities, 
with short Memoirs, somewhat after the fashion of the Series 
of Distinguished Personages brought out by Messrs. Maull and 
Polyblank, and more recently by Mr. Ernest Edwards. 


Census returns that there are now in the United Kingdom 
5,960,000 souls more than there were when her Majesty began 
her reign. 

“What Happened after the Battle of Dorking ; or the Vic- 
tory of Tunbridge Wells,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Routledge. The author js understood to be a Member of 
Parliament, well known for the attention which he has paid to 
military affairs. 


A private company, with Lord Claude Hamilton as its 
chairman, has been formed for the purpose of working the new 
process for rendering photographs permanent, which is known 
as Heliotype, and which has been patented by its discoverer 
Mr. E. Edwards, late of Baker Street. The new journal called 
Art, which is now fairly established, will become the property 
of the company, and be brought out under its auspices. 

It is proposed to produce a limited number of copies, in 
fac-simile, of the “ Ammergau Passion Play,” translated and 
illustrated by an eye-witness. It will appear in folio, and will 
consist of a free English translation, illustrated by etchings of 
some of the principal scenes, and water-colour sketches of the 
village of Ober-Ammergau, the Theatre, the Sanhedrim, the 
coryphzeus, the Saviour, the Virgin, Pilate, Judas, &c. 

We learn that the celebrated collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties made by the late Scottish antiquary, Mr. Robert Hay, of 


purchased by a well-known banker in Boston, U.S., and has 
lately been shipped for that city. We regret that so valuable 
a collection should be allowed to leave this country, and con- 
gratulate America on the acquisition of so important and in 
many respects so unique an addition to its antiquities. 

It is seriously proposed by a writer in the Spectator to shut 
out, or rather to shut in, the noisy undergraduates of Oxford 
in the Sheldonian Theatre at Commemoration, by iron Vene- 
tian shutters falling down in front of them. “They could,” 
says a writer in its columns, “see nothing and hear nothing, 


| and scarcely be heard ; and the ‘curtain’ could be ‘ drawn up’ 


again as soon as they had recovered their respect for the place” 


: < | —to which we may add, “and for themselves.” 
The Zimes observes that it may be gathered from the | 


The Atheneum says that the late Professor De Morgan's | 


library has been purchased by Lord Overstone, and presented 
to the University of London. It is said to be very rich in 
mathematical works. Mr. Grote, too, we hear, has left his 
library to the same institution. 

The lecture in connexion with the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, last Thursday, was by Mr. Henry G. 
Neville, on “The Stage, with its Relation to the Fine Arts— 
its Origin, Influence, and Present Position.” Mr. Tom Taylor 
took the chair. 

There is no truth in the report that Mrs. Riddell is about to 
retire from the editorship of the S¢. James’ Magazine. Her 
recent illness has delayed the appearance of the last two 
numbers ; but arrangements have been made which will ensure 
the punctual appearance of the magazine in future. 

The Philadelphia Ledger gives us the following scrap of in- 
telligence :—* Professor Agassiz, having had a coast survey 
steamer placed under his control, is about starting upon an 


The Ballad Society will issue this year the third part of the 
Roxburghe Ballads, and Captain Cox’ Ballads and Books ; 
or Robert Laneham’s Letter on the Earl of Leicester's Enter- 
tainment to Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth. ‘Those members 
who are not in arrear with their subscriptions will also receive 
from the editor a small volume of curious pieces, partly from 
MSS. sources and partly printed, including Jyll of Brentford, 
some Ballads by Chaucer, &c. 

The Graphic utters a timely note of warning to country 
cousins who are fond of art. It says :—“ Visitors to Hampton 
Court, who desire to see the fine series of Holbein portraits, 
including the famous series of gentlemen and ladies of the 
Court of Henry VIII., must make haste. It is proposed to 
lend these works to the Holbein Exhibition at Dresden, which 
will open on the 15th of next month, and close on the r5th of 
October, so that in any case they will be absent from England 
during the pleasantest period of the year for holiday trips.” 

Some good photographs of the Claimant of the Tichborne 
title, of Mrs. Orton, of the Dowager Lady Tichborne, of the 
little baby baronet in possession, and of other celebrities con- 
nected with the “ Tichborne Romance,” have been this long 
time in the shop-windows, having been published by the Lon- 
don Stereoscopic Company. Last Saturday an important 
addition was made to this series, Mr. Nottage, the manager 
of the company, having succeeded, by permission, in taking a 
photograph of the twelve jurymen who have sat through the 
trial during the forty days to which it has hitherto extended. 





‘NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
atiention to anonymous communications, 





The Editor begs that henceforth books for 
review, letters, and all other communica- 
tions may be addressed to him at Messrs. 
HOULSTON and SONS, 65, Paternoster Row, 


E.C. 





TO OUR READERS. 

Volume I. of the ILLustratreD REVIEW 
is now ready, covers for binding which 
may be procured through any bookseller 
or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. 


Volumes may be had, bound in green | 


cloth, with gilt back and top, price 7s. 
The Index and Title-page may be 
purchased separately for One Penny. 








Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may 
he had from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.— Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than twelve days previous to publi- 
cation., In the case of illustrated works, the 
Editor will select those specimen blocks 
which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion,. and will then communicate with 
the publishers of the same respecting their 
transmission. 





Price One Shilling. 
ATER NOSTER, or WHOM AND 
HOW TO WORSHIP. Thirteen Lectures. By 
the Rev. Cuartes Witts, M.A., Author of Letters on 
Baptism, &c. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo, Four Shillings ; J post y say 
Four Shillings and Fourpence. 


R. RAE-BROWN’S New 
NOBLE LOVE ; an Idyll of London, &c. 
WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly. 


Poem, 





Now ready, in two vols., crown 8vo, 215., 


UR AEVENTVEES during the WAR | nervous disease.” 


By two ae. “i TNIMA PEARSON and 
LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 
Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington- street. 


NEW } “FANU. 





NOVEL BY J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
At all Libraries, in three vols., crown 8vo, 


HRONICLES of GOLDEN FRIARS. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Author of ‘‘ Uncle Silas,” ‘* Checkmate,” &c. 
Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street, 


In demy 8vo, with 1500 ‘Recipes and sixty Illustrations,"ras., | 


Fe RANCATELLI'S MODERN COOK, 


Twentieth Edition. 
“The magnum opus on which the author rests his repu 
tation.” The Times. 
Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 
In fep. 8vo, with 1000 Recipes and forty Illustrations, 5s. 
RANCATELLI’S COOKS’ 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. 
**The whole of the book has the merit of being exceed 


ngly plain, and is an admirable manual for every house 


hold.” — The Times. 
Richard Bentley and ‘Sea, New Burlington-street. 
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PICTORIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 


NO. 13, FOR JULY, IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS OF No. 13. s 
Art-Topics Nod Immediate Interest, by Charles Burton : 
XX e Effects of the War on Art in Europe. 
XXL fone Considerations touching the Increased 
Facilities for reproducing Works of Art. 

2. The Thoughts of Animals on Colour and Beauty, and 
the Thoughts of Pre-historic Man. By Hyde | 
Clarke. 

Albert Durer’s Engraving, ‘‘The Knight and Death.” 

By R. H. Soden Smith. 

4. Foreign Painters and English Critics. By R. DeNangis | 
5. “* Poesie,” the Picture by J. Coomans. } 
6. The International Exhibition of 1871 : English Paintings | 

in Oil. By F. Roubiliac Coader. | 

7. Foreign Art at the International Exhibition. By | 

G. W. Yapp (Third Article). 
8. Architecture at the International Exhibition. By A. 
Underwood. 
g. “Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower,” the Drawing by 
Henry Wallis. | 
10. Fine Art Exhibitions, by J. F. Robertson : 
I. The Royal Academy (Second Notice). 
II. The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 

11. French Objets d'Art. 

12, Sculpture H. H. Armstead at the Albert Memorial. 

By J. F. Robertson. 
13. The Peel Coilection at the 

Roubiliac Conder, 

Art Gossip. 

: Notices of Books. 

HELIOTYPE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

*The oy zht and Death.” Reproduction of the En 
graving by Albert Diirer. 

2. “‘ Poesie.” From the P. Yi by J. Coomans, in the 

French Gallery, Pall Mal 
3. “Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower.” 
by Henry Wallis. 

4. Portion of Alto-relievo on the Podium of the 

Memorial. By H. H. Armstead. 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, ann MARSTON, 
188, FLeetr-street, E.C. 


()XYGEN IS LIFE.—Hence Oxydise 
the Blood with DR. HALL’S CHLORATE OF 
POTASSA, Discovered, Introduced, and extensively Pre- 
scribed by the late eminent Dr. Marshall Hall, cures all 
diseases, of whatever origin. Sold in Bottles, at 2s. gd., 
4s. 6d., 118., 22s., and Cases of £5 and £10 each, at the 
bEpor. 37, POLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, = by order of all Chemists —Order DR. 
L’S C. TE OF POTASS 
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Sir Charles Locock stated at a Meeting of the Royal al 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, that in sixteen cases of 
| Epilepsy he had effected permanent cures by the use of 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa. 
| “September 6th, 1856. The Editor of the Bury Gazette 
) returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has 
| received from his Chlorate of Potassa treatment in a severe 


HURCH OPINION New Sera 
Published every Saturday, price Twopence, 
Church Opinion contains articles from the leading paper 


| and magazines upon the chief Ecclesiastical Topics of the day 


with all the latest Church News, Occasional Notes, Com 
spondence, Reviews, a complete list of Clerical Appoint 
ments, Preferments, and Vacancies, Notes on Currey 
Events, University Intelligence, and Legal Reports. 

The Summary of Church News is made as complete x 
possible, and the Editor invites the co-operation of his Sub. 
scribers in every part of the world, as they may by this 
means render valuable assistance, by forwarding concig 
reports of all matters interesting to Churchmen, which take 
place in their respective localities. 

The Correspondence Columns are open to all persons ¢ 
all sections of the Church, and the opportunity thus afforded 
for men to mect on a fair and neutral ground will, it; 
hoped, be productive of lasting good. Preference will bk 
given to letters signed by their authors. 

The Reviews present another important feature in Churd 
Opinion, as, in addition to an Original Notice, giving a 
impartis al summa ary of the contents of each volume, extrach 
or entire reviews will be added from the Notices which haz 
appeared in other papers, thereby affording a valuable resuk 
never till now attained. 

Advertisements received by the Publisher, Mr. Jow 
CLARKE, at the Office, 9, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C, 
to whom all Post-office Orders and Cheques should be mak 
payable, and where also Books for Review and all comm 
nications to the Editor areto be sent. Cheques to be cross 
Union Bank. 

Subscription for One Year, post free, r1s. ; for Six 

Months, 5s. 6d., payable in advance. 
Orrice: 9, Rep Lion-court, FLeet-street, E.C. 


THE ORCHESTRA: 
The Largest and Best Journal of Music ani 
the Drama. 
Price Threepence Weekly. 
May be obtained of any Bookseller or Newsman n Tom 


or Country; or Subscriptions (payable in advance) may k 
forw — for copies free tie -_ at 


r Year .. > 6d. 
» Half Year s. 
»» Quarter ee 45. 


to J. Swirt, Orchestra Office, 55> , Roem, Regen 


street, W. , 
Advertisements must be sent prepaid to the above addres 


not later than Thursday. 
Four Lines (of eight words) and under, 2s. 6d. 
Each Line beyond, 6d. per line. 
Post-office Ordcrs must be made payable to J. Swin 
Post-office, Regeut-street, 


Just published, demy 8vo., 1s., 


‘THE ROW IN DAME ALBION 
Cae Seow 
HIGH, LOW, aie BROAD IDEAS 
OF ESSENTIALS. 
In Two Scenes, 
By S. E. T. 
LonpDon : HOULSTON anv SONS, 
5, PATERNOSTER Row. 





CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 
NVALIDS, who (from a want of practic 





Sir J. Ferguson says, “‘I have repeatedly prescribed Dr. 
Hall's Chlorate of Potassa, and found it an agreeable and 
beneficial remedy 

| Extract from the Lancet, April 1, 1871 :—“‘ In conclusion, 

we are of opinion that Dr. Hall's ‘Chlorate of Potassa is a 
far superior remedy to the one in general use for Nervous 
ness, Indigestion, and Liver Complaints.” 

Sir Benjamin Brodie says, ‘‘ What Chloride of Lime is to 
the foul sewer, Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa is to the 
slooc 

Professor Syme says, 
of Potassa in obstinate case 
| perplexing.” 

Dr. Wakley, the eminent Coroner, says, “Dr. Hall's 
Chlorate of Potassa is calculated to entirely Sesienl iron, 
mercury, sarsaparilla, quinine, and cod-liver oil.’ 

Sir Philip Crampton says, “I believe there is no condition 

| of the system that may not be benefited by Dr. Hall's 
| Potassa. 
| Sir T. Lawrence says, “‘ I have found Dr. Hall's Chlorate 
| an excellent _remec ly in Skin Diseases presume it is by 
oxydization, 

Sir T. Watson says, “I know that Dr. Hall's Potassa is 

| an Inve mee le remedy in all diseases. 

The Earl of Clarendon, Grosvenor Cresc ent, certifies that 
it « et a case of indigestion of some years’ duration. 

Poland-street, Oxford 


‘T he effects of Dr. Hall's Chlorate 


Order of any Chemist. Depot, 37, 
street, London, 


Clerkenwell, E.C., and Published by 
July rsth, 1871 


s of disease are as astonishing as | 


knowledge of the application of Electricity and @ 
,; Vanism) have been diss: appointed in obtairfing a cure fe 
| the use of GALVANIC APPARATUS, are invited ® 
communicate directly with Mr. Harry Lobb, M.R.CSE 
| Surgeon Electrician, from whom may be had 5 RATI 
| ELECTRICITY, by post Thirteen Stamps.—31, Sack® 
Street, Picc adilly, London. 
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| THE SHILLING PEERAGE. 
THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 
THE SHILLING HOUSE @ 
COMMONS. 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF TH 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. 
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and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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